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1H Torics suggested for discussion in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer: 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schookge 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 

The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 





ScnHoot ArcHITECTURE: Unexpected delay, wholly ow- 


ing to sickness in the family of the Editor during the past | 
five weeks, has taken place in the progress of this work | 


through the press. The cause being now removed, the work 
will be at once resumed, and pressed on to an early comple- 
tion. This explanation is made that blame may not be un- 
fairly thrown on the School Department cr the State Prin- 
ter, for the want of progress in the work during the time 


specified. 


Ga Book notices, &c. are excluded from this No. 
by the press of other matter. They shall appear 
next month. 





Departments: Since March the 
following county newspapers have been received, 
with an educational department expressly opened, 
and both regularly and well filled with sound school 


matter : 

Berks & Schuyltill Journal, Reading, Berks Co.— 
R. W. G., Ed. Editor. 

Jeffersonian, Stroudsburg, Monroe Co. 

Bee, Strasburg, Lancaster Co. 

Freeman, Bloomfield, Perry co, 

Highland Patriot, Coudersport, Potter co. 

Gazette, Lewistown, Pa. 

Union, Wilkesbarre, Luzerne co., J. W. Lescher, 
Ed. Editor. 

People’s Advocate, Bloomfield, Perry co., A. R. 


EpvucaTIONAL 


| Back Numsers.—Some time ago we had several 
| hundreds of back setts of the Journal on hand and 
were very anxious to get rid of them even at reduced 
rates. But the heap is now growing less in bulk 
and seems to increase in value. In justice, therefore, 


both to ourselves and those who are willing to get 
them at any cost, we have concluded hereafter to 
hold them at current subscription price: that is One 
Dollar for each volume of the numbers, or five dol- 
lars for a club of six. 
County Normal Institutes. 
Several County Normal Institutes are now in 
Will not some friend send, for 
|the Journal, an account of each, somewhat in the 
| form of that relative to the Miuersvitz Normal 





| protracted session. 


| Institute of Lancaster county, found in this No.?— 
|The whole subject of Normal instruction is compa- 
| ratively new in this State ; and the result of the ef- 
| forts, now in progress, by our teachers to improve 

themselves, if thus fairly stated, must have a benefi- 
cial effect. 
| cumulated, when the friends of the schools make— 


Especially will it be useful, if thus ac- 


as they must make—their great effort, next winter, 
to induce the Legislature to establish State Normal 


Schools. That is the next movement to be made. 


Proceedings of Educational Societies. 

Much of this and of several previous numbers 
is filled with an account of the doings of county and 
other associations for the advancement of education. 
These, though not exactly in the form we desire and 
the subject needs, we have thought expedient to 
publish. It is certainly one of the strongest signs 
of the vitality of the system, that it produces so 
many and such full assemblages of its friends in eve- 
ry quarter, and the publication even of their formal 
minutes is calculated to do good. But is itnottime 
for us to give each other something more than the 
description of the organization of these meetings, 
with their officers and committees, and speakers’ 





Height, Ed. Editor. 





names, and adjournments from morning till after- 
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noon and from day to day? These matters were | 
well enongh in the beginning and even thus far, 
and have always been inserted in the Journal when- 
ever requested. But hereafter we shall look for 
something more interesting and instructive. Can- 
not our friends have their formal minutes published, 
for preservation and future reference, in the proper 
county papers, where they have a local interest, and 
at the same time forward, for the readers of this 
Journal, an abstract—no matter how short—of the 
many good things which were said at their meetings? 
Such accounts will do good over the whole State ; 
and such only would we like to lay before our read 
ers hereafter. 
STATE PATRONAGE OF THIS JOURNAL. 

It will be perceived that the 9th section of the 
supplement to the Common School Law, passed on 
the 8th of May, 1855, recognizes this Journal as the 
official organ of the Department of Common Schools 
and authorizes the Department to subscribe for one 
copy for each of the districts in the State, for th 
use of the Directors. In consideration of this sub 
scription, the Journal is to contain, free of charge, 
the decisions and other official documents of the De- 


partment. This number [June, 1855.| will accord 
ingly be sent to the Secretary of every Board of Di 


rectors in Pennsylvania,in discharge of the duty thus 
imposed, and will be regularly followed, month after 
month, by the successive numbers. 


Many and serious and conflicting thoughts present 


themselves at this era in the history of the Journal. | 


This event, when it was proposed some months ago, | 


seemed altogether desirable and beneficial ; but now, 





when consummated, it really imposes such an in 
ereased degree of responsibility and labor, as almost 
to deter us from the undertaking. Still, on the oth- 
er hand, there arises somewhat of pride and congra 
tulation— 
—that this important step, so long needed, has been 


not for ourselves but for the great system 


achieved;—that another binding link has been placed | 


between the head and the extremes of the system, 
affording another means for uniting, harmonizing 


Finally, in an 


and rendering uniform all its parts, 
swer to doubts of ability to discharge the new weight 
of duty thus imposed, the reflection presents itself 
that the Journal has been before the State which 
now patronizes it, for years, and wi uld not be thus 
sanctioned and honored were it wholly destitute of 
merit. Such are some of the mixedthoughts whic! 
erowd the mind on entering this enlarged field of 
labor. Yet above the whole of thisdoubt and anxiety, 
a hopeful spirit rises, with the recollection that sim 
ilar distrusts were experienced at every new step in 
our long but involuntary educational career, and 
that there has continually been experienced such 

reliable, onward, power in the great cause itself, as 
to have ever sustained and crowned with unlooked 


for success the efforts of the weakest of its advo- 
cates. ‘Trusting, then, to the cause and to the bless- 
ing of God upon it, and to no power or skill of our 
own, we assume the new position assigned us, and 
shall endeavor to justify the unusual confidence re- 
posed by the authorities of our native State. 

We wish it, however, to be distinctly understood 
that the patronage of the State is to have no other 
direct effect, than that of devoting a few ofthe pages 
of the Journal, monthly, to the publication of the of- 
ficial documents of the School Department. The 
rest will be, as heretofore, exclusively under our 
own control, and shall be devoted to such use and 
the dissemination of such views and principles as 
shall appear to promise the greatest benefit to the 
common school system of education. It is true, 
that the increased circulation now obtained ought 
to and shall cause increased efforts to deserve it.— 
But, except in this indirect effect, the Journal shall 
know no change, other than that which the good of 
the schools may from time to require. 

With these thoughts and these words of explana- 
tion, we greet our new readers ;—bespeaking for all 
our efforts to aid them in the discharge of their dif- 
ficult duties, their favorable consideration; and for 
whatever errors we may commit, their most charit- 


able construction, 


THE JUNCTURE AND ITS DUTIES. 

The creation ofthe office of County Superinten- 
dent was a most important movement in the educa- 
Yet, like all new and 
untried things, it was met with the usual—perhaps 


tional progress of the State. 


more than the usual—degree of Pennsylvaniacaution 
and distrust. This remark is not made captiously 
nor in the spirit of fault-finding; for, if compelled 
to chose between headlong and unthinking impetu- 
osity in the advoeacy of attractive novelties on the 


one hand, and 


extreme caution in their adoption on 
the other, we should prefer the latter as a national 
characteristic. But the fact is now alluded to as one 
necessary to the comprehension of the case and cal- 
culated to throw light on the future. 

In addition te this, the period between the insti- 
tution of the office, and the meeting of the first Le- 
gislature afterwards—which every one felt to be 
its great ordeal—was too short to exhibit its true 
nature or its most beneficial effects. All sawthis— 
enemies as clearly as friends. The one class feared 
the hasty condemnation of an untried measusure, in 
whose ultimate good effects, if permitted to vindi- 
cate itself, they had abiding confidence ; the other, 
comprising not only all the unhesitating opponents 
of the whole common school system, but many of 
its friends who doubted the expediency or the worth 
They 


were near succeeding—nearer than is generally 


of the new measure, united for its repeal. 





supposed ;—and it is now the duty of the friends of 
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the office well to consider these circumstances, and 
to improve the time—the days of grace—-still re- 
maining to them for action. 


There is now every reasonable assurance that 
faithful activity will secure this great corner stone 
of the administrative portion of the system; and 
the‘very difficulty of convincing our Pennsylvania 
caution that its continuance is essential to the safety 
of the whole edifice, will render its safety doubly 
sure, when that point shall, as it may, be gained. 

Two influences saved the office. Two causes al- 


most destroyed it. 30th should be understood. 


The first saving influence, and one which every 
common school man should openly acknowledge and 
be grateful for, was the fearless, manly and noble 
stand taken against its assailants, by those in au- 
thority. In the advent of a new Administration— 
judging human nature by the small motives which 
have more to do with the fashioning of great events 
than poor human nature is willing to acknowledge, 
—there was the danger that the work of the prede- 
cessor might be condemned, if not without, at least 
with slight, reason. In this case, too, such condem- 
nation might have been justified by the clamor heard 
from almost every quarter of the State. But human 
nature—even political human nature, which is often 
supposed to be the very lowest type of it—when 
appealed to by its great temporal elevator, the 
common school system—generally gives the right 
response. In this case, the firm course pursued by 
the friends of the Superintendency in the Legisla- 
ture, led on by the chairman of the Senate committee; 
the judicious measures of the officers of the School 
Department; and, above all, the noble sentiment 
uttered, so opportunely, by the Governor,that “ there 
should be nostep backward, in school matters, dur- 
ing his administration,” formed an authoritative an- 
swer, which settled the question. 

But there was still another influence, without 
which the stand assummed by the friends of the 
Superintendency at Harisburg would either not 
have been taken, or if taken, would have been as- 
sumed with little prospect of ultimate support or 
success. ‘This was the energetic and effectual dis- 
charge of their duties, by a portion of the Super- 
intendents themselves, The fruits produced, even 
in a few months, in Beaver, Berks, Bradford, Bucks, 
Centre, Cumberland, Delaware, Fayette, Juniata, Lan- 
caster, Potter, Venango, Washington, Wayne and a few 
other counties, showed the true nature of the office 
and its vast ability for good. These, as was foreseen 
from the beginning, by contrast saved the Superin- 
tendency. They refreshed the hearts of its friends, 
they strengthened their hands, and they largely neu- 
tralized the bitter opposition which nothing else 
could have controlled. Other counties there no 


doubt are whose officers were equally efficient; but 
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for want of a certain knowledge of facts, they are 
not now mentioned. 


The two causes of opposition are equally obvi- 


ous. One is found in the fact, | 


c ek 1 
elore aliuded to, that 


the Superintendency was new 1 comparatively 
untried, and that our fellow citiz receive all such 
measures with distrust. This need not be further 


dwelled on, except to remark that it is the duty of 


the friends of the Superintendency to treat this 
feeling respectfully, and to atte! to remove it- 

as it only can be removed by practicalily show- 
ing that the office is necessary to the system and 
useful to the public. 

The other cause—there is no use to conceal it, 
ror to mince matters in speaking of it s found in 
the incompetency of some Superintendents, and the 
neglect of their duty by others. These are plain 
words, but the case requires them. ‘The friends of 
the system have labored too long—hoped too long 


—been too long delayed in the fruition of their just 
expectations—to permit the cup to be dashed from 
their lips now, for want of firmness in the position 
they have with such difficulty attained, or of truth 
and plainness, when truth and plainness alone can 
help. 

In the selection of sixty-three persons to fill an 
office, the exact nature of whose duties was un- 
known to the public, and consequently to the con- 
ventions which appointed them, it could not be oth- 


erwise than that some who were unfit should be 


chosen. The wonder is that so many capable men 


| 


were obtained. Still it is undeniable that several, 


devoid of the proper qualifications, are in the office. 
In such cases the path of duty is plain. All who 
feel that there is a burthen on them which they 
cannot sustain, should cease the attempt. They 


but injure themselves and the great system whose 
chief supports they ought to be, by continuing the 
effort. It will be more to their credit to retire than 
to persist. All men are not fit for all stations, and 


he who frankly admits his own want of universal 


qualifications, only admits that which every one 
knows, and looses nothing by the act. W hether 
this be true or not in general, in the present in- 
stance there is little doubt of it, and ne sity had 
better at once be made into a virtue: for the pro- 
gress of the common school \) stem 18S onWard., It 
takes no step backward. It has established and will 
retain the Superintendency ; and it will find means 
to have none but gC od and ef it officers. The 
sooner, therefore, they are obtained, the better for 
all concerned, 

It is frequently said that the compensation al- 
lewed will not afford better services. This excuse 
is wholly inadmissible. Superintendents have no 
right to urge this plee as an excuse for neglect. The 


} 


public—the friends of the schools—have a right in 


this matter, and it is their duty to use contin- 
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ued efforts to render the salaries large in propor- 
tion to the labors of the office. But the person 
who takes on him the duties of an office for a speci- 
fied sum, and voluntarily continues in it after the 
full nature and extent of its duties are known, 
yets neglect any of those duties for the reason that 
the compensation is inadequate, is untrue to his 
own reputation, and emphaticaliy untrue to the 
cause committed to him. The public may 
have acted unwisely in fixing the salary; but 
inasmuch as there may possibly be persons in the 
community, capable and willing to perform the du- 
ties for the niggard sum, he who holds the office yet 
neglects his duties, betrays his trust by so doing, 
and has no excuse. 


There is a consequence of this holding of the of- 
fice and yet neglecting its duties because of the in- 
adequacy of compensation, which is very injurions in 
another direction. Men must live, and, in this land 
of labor, most men must earn their living. Hence, 
while waiting for an increase of salary, not a few 
superintendents devote a portion of their time—some 
more some less—to different employments. Some 
have Academies—some are Editors—some practice 
Medicine—some Law—several are Clergymen in 
charge of congregations. Now, in most cases, this 
is very injurious. It is true, that in small counties 
with materially under 100 schools, the whole time 
of the Superintendent is not required for the dis 
charge of his offivial duties, and to such these 
remarks do not apply. gut the proper super- 
vision of 100 schools cannot be performed, short of 
the devotion to them of the whole time of the Su- 
perintendent during the term of teaching; and, in 
addition to this, the examination of teachers and 
the holding of Institutes and meetings will require 
much of the remainder of the year. In these in- 
stances, another avocation cannot be pursued with- 


out neglect of the schools. 


Moreover, the pursuit of another business, in con- 
nexion with the Superintendency, does not injure 
merely by withdrawing a portion of the officer's time 
and labor from his proper duties. It brings him 
into contact—into jealous rivalry—with others in 
the same line of business, and injures the cause of 
education by subjecting its officer to the suspicion 
of using his official influence to obtain professional 
or business patronage. 

These have been the chief causes of the failure of 
the superintendency to give satisfaction in the coun- 
ties wherein it has been least popular. The proof 
of this is, that where they were absent the office has 
suceeeded as fully as could reasonably be expected. 

These, therefore, and similar considerations should 
be taken into account by conventions of directors, 
when they re-assemble ‘o increase salaries of Super- 
intendents under the &th section of the law of Sth 











May, 1855. On that occasion the salary should un- 
doubtedly be increased to such an amount as to en- 
able the officer, in all except the very small counties, 
to devote his whole time to the office; but no salary 
should be increased on any other condition. 

These have been the chief mischiefs, and this is, 
for the present, the main remedy. 


LANCASTER CO. NORMAL INSTITUTE. 

We have looked upon the establishment of this 
school, and others of asimilar character,which have 
sprung up in different parts of the State, with unu- 
sual interest. It is one of the fruits already pro- 
duced by the County Superintendency. A more 
careful examination than heretofore has made known 
to teachers their deficiencies, and they earnestly seek 
for additional light on subjects connected with their 
Profession, in order to become worthy members of 
it. The public, too, have grown tired of entrusting 
the education of their children to incompetent hands, 
and demand higher qualifications. 

These Normal Schools are indicative of a change 
in public opinion respecting the whole business of 
teaching, wrought by the passage of the School Law 
of 1854. They are signs of the times clearly show- 
ing the pressing demand for permanent Normal 
Schools, and that public sentiment will not much 
longer justify the Legislature, in refusing to pass a 
law providing for their establishment. 

We recently paid a visit to the Lancaster County 
Normal Institute at Millersville, and we will make 
known, through the Journal, some facts in connec- 
tion with it. We never regarded it as a doubtful 
experiment, but its success has more than satisfied 
us; and had we ever, in our advocacy of a State 
Normal School, felt doubtingly as to the number 
that would resort to it for a professional education, 
we can now do so no longer. 

There are about 150 students in the Normal de- 
partment, and 170 pupils in the Model Schools, ma- 
king altogether 320. Of the 150 students, consider- 
ably over 100 are from Lancaster county, and the 
rest from fifteen other counties, in various parts of 
the State. 

The corps of instructors is composed as follows: 
J. P. Wickersham, Principal and Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

J. F. Stoddard, Professor of Mathematics. 

Cornelius Walker, A, M., Professor of Reading 
and Elocution. 

R. S. Cornwell, Professor of Grammar, &c. 

Swayne Wickersham, M. D., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physiology. 

G. W. Hawthorn, Esq., Principal of the Eastern 
Model School. 

Mr. Amos Horst, Principal of the Western Model 
School. 

Prof. Thompson, of Pittsburg, has already deliv- 
ered a course of lectures, and Dr. Cutter, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Dr. Grimshaw, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, will do so during the term. 
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The School is divided into four divisions and the 
plan of a day’s work is as follows: 

From 8 to 9 o’clock a lecture is delivered upon 
Chemistry or Physiology. 








At 9 o’clock the recitations commence and con- 
tinue till 12 M. 
continue till 4; when all assemble in the Lecture 


At 2 P. M. they recommence and 


Room and listen to a lecture on Teaching, on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays ; and upon Natural 
Notes of 
each lecture are taken by the students and they are 


Philosophy, on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


questioned upon it. 

We watched the recitations with much interest, 
and were pleased to see that the principal strength 
of the School was devoted to what are called the el- 
ementary branches. This is what teachers need.— 
Here is the point at which the reformation of our 
Common Schools must commence; and we are glad 
this plan was adopted, in preference to that of de- 
voting the greater part of the time to the higher 
Mathematics or Languages. 

Kach Model School is divided into a Primary and 
Secondary department. A student goes from the 
Normal School to each Model School daily, and re 
mains three days—the first day, as assistant to the 
Principal, the second day as assistant in the Prima- 
ry department, and the third day, he becomes Prin- 
cipal of that department. With each change of po- 
sition there is a change of duty. As the Principal 
of the Primary department, it is his duty to prepare 
a report on the teaching qualifications of his assis- 
tant, having been himself reported upon, in like man- 
ner, both by the Principal of the School, and the 
Principal of the Primary department, under whom 
he acted as assistant: Every student being requir- 
ed to prepare one report and to be reported upon 
twice. 

Mr. Wickersham visits each school once a day, 
and illustrates while there by practice what he in- 
culeates in his lectures. 

The reports are all read, without giving names or 
dates, on Saturday morning, in the presence of the 
whole school, at which time any one may be called 
upon to approve or disapprove any particular meth- 
od of teaching, or answer any question in relation to 
school government ; and as all are liable to be call- 
ed upon, they are careful to think the matter over. 
These meetings have, we understand, been very in- 
teresting. 

The machinery of the school seems to be well 
planned and its working admirable. 

The students are faithful and earnest. They work 
hard, and seem deeply to realize the importance of 
the Teacher’s Profession ; and we predict, that here- 
after, wherever a student of the Lancaster County 
Normal Institute shall be found, there will be found 
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A WISE MEASURE. 

During the recent session of the Legislature, a 
bill was passed and sent to the Governor, for his 
signature, the object of which was to enable certain 
counties, named in it, to increase the salaries of 
their superintendents. The Governor returned it 
with his objections, which were sustained. Be- 
fore seeing the veto, we supposed this might be a 
measure of questionable propriety the more so, as 
it probably bore hard on that deserving officer, Supt. 


But when the veto was read, the 


Goop, of Berks, 
propriety of Gov. POLLOCK’s course became manifest. 
He is right. Next to the continued existence of 
the common school system, its symmetry and uni- 
formity are to be kept in view and guarded by its 
friends. Not only is the veto proper, in this view 
of it, but the passage of a general law on the sub- 
ject has since justified the Governor's course in the 
matter. As the assertion of a sound principle in 


relation to the system, the veto is now inserted : 


Executive CHAMBER, ) 
Harrisburg, May 2,1855. J 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

GentLeMEN :—I return to the House of Represen- 
tatives, in which it originated, bill No. 371, entitled 
“An Act relative to the salary of County Superin- 
tendents of Common Schools in certain counties,”* 
with my objections to the same. 

Ostensibly this bill was intended to provide a 
more adequate compensation for the Superinten- 
dents of the counties designated; and if the enact- 
ment itself and the intention were in conformity 
with each other, I would be pleused to give it the 
Executive sanction. But as it is limited in its pro- 
visions to but four counties, when there are many 
others requiring similar relief, which could readily 
be afforded by a general law, this bill is justly ob- 
noxious to the charge of special legislation in its 
most injurious and least defensible shape. ' 

The phraseology of the bill is such as to permit 
the School Directors in the counties named, to vir- 
tually abolish the office of County Superintendent, 
so far as those counties are concerned, and dislocate 
and derange the working machinery of the Common 
School system, impair the efficiency of its adminis- 
tration, and materially retard its successful progress ; 
and might break off from the system the office of 
County Superintendent before the experiment has 
been fairly tried. ‘The complete success of the 
Common School system, in the full development of 
its ultimate capabilities and blessings, would be the 
crowning glory of the Commonwealth ; and the just 
demands of an awakened and healthy public senti- 
ment should not be damaged by sudden changes of 
the general law, or the pernicious influence of spe- 
cial legislation. The office of County Superinten- 
dent, although but nine months in existence, has 
accomplished much in the advancement of popular 
education; but it requires time and suitable oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its full powers; and for this 
purpose the general law should be amended, and 
the most favorable circumstances afforded the office 
for a full and fair experiment. 

I understand there are bills, supplementary to the 
school law, now pending in the Legislature, contain- 








a good teacher. 





* Berks, Crawford, Venango and Warren. 
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ing provisions which substantially grant the privi- 
leges contained in this bill, without its objectiona- 
ble features; and which contain other provisions 
that are d+emed important, if not indispensable, to 
the harmonious and efficient working of the school 
system. 

Feeling that I can rely with confidence on the 
intelligence and patriotism of the Legislature for 
the passage, before the close of this session, of such 
general amendments to the present school law, as 
are deemed necessary and proper; and more espe 
cially such as will make the office of County Super- 
intendent more efficient and useful, I am the less 
reluctant to return this bill without my approval. 

JAMES POLLOCK, 


DELAWARE CO.---SCHOOL BOOKS. 
The able Superintendent of Delaware county, is, 
in a quiet way, effecting perhaps as much improve- 
ment of the schools committed to his charge, as any 
officer in the State. The following circular, lately 
published in the county papers, shows how he is 
operating : 


Crrcvutar.—To the Directors and Teachers of the 
Public Schools of Delaware county. k 

Your attention, at this time, is respectfully in- 
vited to the very serious evils resulting from the 
great deficiency of proper school books in many of 
the schools of the county, and from the want of uni- 
formity among the books in use in the same district, 
and even in the same school. - 

By the 25th section of the school law of 1854, 
which was intended to remedy these evils, you are 
enjoined to meet in your respective districts, to se- 
lect and decide upon a series of school books, in the 
different branches to be taught during the ensuing 
year. In a‘few districts, the provisions of this sec- 
tion have been strictly enforced, and with results so 
decidedly beneficial, that the vital importance of the 
subject can no longer admit of question or doubt.— 
In other districts, meetings have been held and a 
series of books decided upon, but this decision has 
been very little regarded, and but partially enforced. 
This operates, of course, in such districts, rather to 
increase the evil, by increasing the variety of books 
in use. Instill other districts, no attention what- 
ever has been paid to the positive enactment of the 
Legislature in this respect. 

In cases where selections have been made by the 
directors, but not enforced in the schools, the diffi- 
culty chiefly arises from reluctance on the part of 
many parents, and inability on the part of others,’to 
provide the proper books for their children. In 
such districts the evil must*be endured, or the harsh 
alternative resorted to by the directors, of excluding 
many children from the schools, as long as the poli- 
cy of requiring pupils to furnish their own books is 
continued. 

Complete success in producing the desired uni- 
formity has only been attained in those districts in 
which the books are furnished by the directors.— 
This plan is, therefore, recommended, as the only 
one likely to be effectual in enforcing the highly 
important provision of the law before referred to, 
and should at once be adopted in respect to reading 
books, arithmetics and others in most common use, 
The cost of school books when purchased in quanti- 
ties for cash, is so much below the retail price, that 
this item of expenditure will be small when com- 
pared with the very great advantages to be derived 





from securing a complete uniformity of books, in all 
the schools of each district. 

Every school in the county should be furnished 
with a standard pronouncing Dictionary, and Ga- 
zatteer, and every District with a Terrestrial Globe, 
and a complete set of large Maps, to be circulated 
mong its several schools. In some districts these 
important auxiliaries to instruction have been sup- 
plied, wholly, or partly, by private subscription.— 
Where this has not been done, I wonld most earn- 
estly recommend the directors at once, to procnre 
these most necessary equipments of the school room. 

GEO. SMITH, Co. Superintendent. 





Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? 
HARRISBURG, June, 1855. 4 

Monthly Decisions by the State Superintendent. 
1. $300 law not applicable to a defaulting collec- 
tor: The $300 law only applies to ordinary debts 
upon contract. A defaulting collector of school tax, 
against whom judgment has been obtained and exe- 
cution issued, cannot claim the benefit of its provi- 


sions, 


2. Directors not to be sworn or affirmed: The 
law does not require School directors to be sworn or 
iffirmed before taking their seats in the Board, and 
entering upon the discharge of their official duties. 


3. Bank Stock not taxable for school purposes:— 
Under the provisions of the 11th section of the sup- 
plement tothe school Jaw, approved 8th May, 1855, 
Bank Stocks are not taxable for school purposes. 


4. How accounts of School Treasurers are to be 
settled: Treasurers of School Districts settle their 
iccounts with the Board of Directors, and not, as 
heretofore, with the Township Auditors; but the mi- 
nutes of their proceedings, and their accounts and 
settlement with the Treasurer, are, of right, open 
to the inspection of the citizens of the district, and 
the Board and its officers legally responsible for their 
official action. 


5. Power of Collector to enforce payment of 
school tax: The 3lst section of the school law au- 
thorizes collectors of school tax ** to demand and re- 
ceive from every person in such duplicate named, 
the sum wherewith such person stands charged, in 
the same manner, and with like power and authority 
to enforce the collection of the same, as is now, or 
may hereafter be conferred by law upon the collector 
of county taxes.” 

The 21st section of the act of 15th April, 1834, 
(which is the latest enactment on this subject) pro- 
vides in the case of collectors of taxes, that “if any 
person shall neglect or refuse to make payment of 
the amount due by him for such [county] tax, within 

hirtydays from the time of demand so made, it shall 
be the duty of the collector aforesaid, to levy such 
amount by distress and sale of the goodsand chattels 
of such delinquent, giviug ten days public notice of 
such sale, by written or printed advertisemen’; and 
in case goods and chattels sufficient to satisfy the 
same with the costs cannot be found, such collector 
shall be authorized to take the body of said delin- 
quent, and convey him to the jail of the proper coun- 
ty, there to remain, until theamount of such tax, to- 
gether with the costs, shall be paid, or secured to be 
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paid, or until he shall be otherwise discharged ty |trict reports should immediately be m 


due course of Jaw,” 

It clearly follows from these two gections, that 
persons may lawfully be imprisoned for non-payment 
of school tax. 


6. Director’s term of office fixed by law: The 
term of office of School Directors,is fixed by law, and 
is not under the discretionary control of the State 
Superintendent. No error in the constable’s notice 
for an election, or in the certificate issued to the 
successful candidates, can either shorten or prolong 
their term of office, beyond the limits prescribed by 
the acts of assembly. 


Circular--To County Superintendents. 


The following form of provisional certificate has 
been adopted by the Department for the ensuing 
year. County Superintendents will receive a supply 
through the mails by the time this paragraph meets 
their eye. The graduated scale will enable Direc- 
tors to be more discriminating, hereafter, in the se- 
lection of Teachers ; and will require of Superinten- 
tendents greater accuracy and care in their exami- 
nations. 





NO. ' NO. GOOD FOR ONE YEAR ONLY. 
‘ TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE, 
PROVISIONAL. 
GRANTED TO 
Has passed an exam- 
ination in the following branches, with 
the annexed result: 


Orthography, Grammar, 


Orthography, Reading, ___|| Arithmetic | __ 
Reading, 
Writing, Writing, ——!|| Teaching, | _—— 
Geography, | 
Grammar, Geography, siovingtt 
Arithmetic, ' —_— —— Co. Superintendent, 
Teaching, of. County. 
= 185 
185 ' ExPLANATION:—No. 1, signifies Very 


Good ; 2, Good; 3, Middling; 4, Poor; 5, 
Very Poor. 





There seemsto be amisapprehension in the minds 
of some County Superintendents as to the time when 
their annual report should reach the Department.— 
The school year ends on the Ist of June, and it is of 
course impossible that correct district reports could 
in all cases be made out before that time, and with- 
out these the Superintendent’s reports must neces- 
sarily be imperfect. The certificates and affidavits 
required by the 36th section of the law of 1854, after 
being endorsed “ approved,” with the signature of 
the Superintendent and date, should be forwarded 
to the Department as fast as they come to hand, 
whether one at a time, or a dozen. But it is request- 
ed that Superintendents will retain the director's 
district reports until they are all received; and then, 
before mailing them to the Department, prepare a 
carefully digested and reliable synopsis of their con- 
tents, in the shape of a statistical table by districts, 
in vertical columns, similar to those of last year 
from Berks, Delaware, &c., but with each column 
footed up; and to be annexed to the county report. 


Any district report which is inaccurate, or not in 
conformity with the printed directions attached to 
the blankssent out, should be corrected either by the 
Superintendent or the directors, as the circumstan- 
ces of the particular case may require. When this 
information has been received, and collated, the dis- 
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| 





142d section of the 





naile 
Department, and the county report then be made 
out and forwarded at the earliest convenient mo- 
ment, in accordance with the letter and spirit of the 








law, to which particular atten- 
tion is invited. 

The detailed reports should be full and copious 
in their facts and information, yet as terse and 
compact in style as may be practicable, in order 
that the printed volume may be confined within the 
limits of a just and prudent economy, and the post- 
age thereon not be so large as to interfere with its 
free circulation through the mails. It 
that, as a general rule, three printed pages such as 
those of the last annual report, will be amply suffi- 
cient for any county of a medium size. The paper, 
which will be specially furnished for that purpose, 
should only be written on one side, for the conveni- 
ence of the State Printer. 


is supposed, 


: : , 
lupe rintendent of Common Schools. 


Circular--To Superintendents, Directors & others 


By reference tothe following letter from the Post 
Master at Harrisburg, it will be perceived that letters 
addressed to the Legislative and Executive Depart- 
ments on public business,need not be prepaid. This in- 
cludes all letters addressed to the School Department 
on business connected therewith, whether 
Superintendents, Directors or others. It does not 
include, however, letters addressed by Directors or 
others to County Superintendents. On such letters 
the postage should, in all cases, be prepaid by the 
person sending them; and if sent by Directors, such 

proper 


The following is the letter: 


from Co, 


postage should be paid out District 


Treasury. 


GENTLEMEN: | Postmaster 
General to say: **That the State of Pennsylvania 
having provided by Legislative 
payment of Postage, upon all Mail matter sent to or 
from the Executive, or to or from the Members of the 
Legislature,and these facts being known to the De- 
partment, all Letters addressed 
out the Postage being paid at the Mail 
should not be classed as unpaid Letters, but must be 
rated wth the proper amount of Postage to be 


am directed by the 


enactment for the 


to suid parties, with- 


ne once, 


at Harrisburg, where provision for such payment has 
been made.” 


paid 


During the sittings of the State Convention of 
County Superintendents, in April, a numt 


i 


er of ver- 


partment, for ab- 


1 
) 


bal requests were made, at the D 
stracts from the records and var is Other items of 
information; many of these were duly answered, but 
some have doubtless been forgotten in the hurry.— 
Wherever this hus been the case, it is desired that 
the requests should be renewed by mail, at the con- 
venience of the parties interested; so that the re- 
quired information may still be transmitted. 

It is also desired that such (¢ unty Superintend- 
ents as have not already done so, should advise the 
Department, soon, of the most direct and 
route by which to send them packages by express, 
with the address of the nearest person to whose care 
they should, when necessary, be directed. 

The old edition of the school law being almost 
exhausted, it has been impossible to supply the de- 
mand for it since the spring elections. But a new 
edition of the law, with a digest of the State Super- 
intendent’s decisious up to the time of 
press, will be issued by the State Printer in the 


certain 


going to 
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course of a few weeks, when arrangements will be 
made to supply each director and school officer in 
the State with a copy. 
H. C. Hickok, 
Dep’y Superintendent. 
May 25, 1855. 





Circular to Directors. 

The attention of Directors is invited to the Sup- 
plement to the School Law, published below, which 
was passed at the late session of the Legislature, and 
contains several important provisions. 

The first seven sections of it provide for Inde- 
pendent Districts. The first four refer exclusively 
to the continuance of existing independent districts, 
and vest the jurisdiction thereof in the Courts of Com- 
mon Pleas; while the 5th, 6th and 7th make provision 
solely for the creation of new independent districts 
with the jurisdiction vested in the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions. 

The 8th section authorizes an increase of the sal- 
aries of County Superintendents, and points out the 
mode of attaining that object. This is a highly im- 
portantduty devolving upon Directors, and from the 
miserably inadequate compensation originally fixed 
in many counties, as will be seen from the accom- 
panying list of counties, salaries and schools, 
the Superintendent cannot forbear to urge upon Di- 
rectors, in strong terms, the propriety, and in many 
instances the imperative necessity,of raising the sal- 
aries of these local officers of the system to at Jeast 
living wages, that shali bear some just proportion 
to the number of schools to be visited, the territory 
to be traversed, and the amount of work to be done. 
The State Department will see that the duties of the 
County Superintendency are faithfully and fully per- 
formed, or the places of incompetent and negligent 
incumbents filled by those who will be both ableand 
willing to fulfil the latter and spirit of the law, and 
the just expectations of the public. But Diretors, owe 
it to themselves, and to the welfare and success of 
the system, as well as to the Department, to do their 
share in the good work, by furnishing adequate 
means to enable the Department to command the 
time and services of suitable laborers in this ardu- 
ous and responsable field of duty. It should be stated 
in this connection, that such portions of the State 
appropriations as are not expended for this purpose, 
go into the general fund, and not to the respective 
counties, ashas been erroneously supposed. 

The 9th section makes the Pennsylvania School 
Journal the official medium of communication be- 
tween the State Department and each School Dis- 
trict in the commonwealth, for the pubiication of the 
State Superi:.tendent’s current decisions, instruc- 
tions, and letters of explanation, and to enable Di- 
rectors, teachers and the public generally, to be bet- 
ter and more regularly advised of their respective 
rights and duties, under the workings of the schoo! 
system. This is a new feature in this State, but has 
become the settled and permanent policy in New 
York, Ohio and Canada, where it hus proved a great 
convenience, and produced the happiest results. It 
needs no argument to prove the obvious saving of 
labor and expense which will result to the Depart- 
ment, and the relief from perplexity and embarras:- 
ment which it will afford to Directors. The copies 
subscribed for by the Superintendent under the au- 
thority of this section, will be regularly mailed to the 
Secretaries of the respective Boards of Directors, 











whose duty it will be to carefully file and preserve 
the same for the use of Directors and such other per- 
sons asmay have occasion to consult their pages. If in 
any case it should happen to be addressed to any per- 
son who has caused to be Secretary, it will be his 
duty to hand it over to his successor in office, who 
should at once notify the publisher of the change,— 
It would be much more advantageous to the cause of 
common schools if each director were supplied witha 
copy of the Journal ; but as the Legislature did not 
make arrangements for the matter to that extent, it 
is suggested and advised that the Boards which 
have not already done so, have the power and right. 
if they deem it expedient, to fill out the subscription 
to one for each director, at the expense of the dis- 
trict. 

Section 10 separates certain boroughs and town- 
ships that have been inconveniently linked together, 
heretofore, in th2 same school district. 

Section 11 explains more fully the meaning and 
scope of the 20th section of the School Law of May 
8th, 1854. Its termsare clear and explicit, and di- 
rectors in levying school tax, hereafter, will be care- 
ful to govern themselves accordingly. 

Section 12 exempts school directors and treasurers 
from serving as tax collectors. 

The 13th and last section, makes judicious provi- 
sion for the payment of the State appropriation for 
the school year ending Ist of June, 1855, and affords 
timely and grateful relief to many suffering dis- 
tricts. 

These enactments are by no means al] that the 
Department could have desired, but they tend in the 
right direction, and if faithfully made available to 
their full extent, will give a renewed and effective 
impulse to the entire system, and impart to it a more 
healihful tone, and amore energetic progress and im. 
provement, A. G. Curtin, Supt. C. 8S. 

A Further Supplement to an act for the regulation 
and continuance cf a System of Education by 
Common Schools, approved the eighth day of 
May, Anno Domini, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-four. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania in General Assembly met, and it is hereb 
enacted by the authority of the same, That so muc 
of an act to which this is a supplement, as abolishes 
independent districts at present established under 
special acts of assembly, shall not take effect until 
the first day of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-six. 

Sec. 2. That the continuance of independent dis- 
tricts beyond the period in the foregoing section, 
may be allowed, when, on the application of the di- 
rectors of any such district to the judges of the court 
of common pleas of the county in which any por- 
tion of said district may be located, setting forth the 
necessity for its continuance, the said judges may, 
after careful consideration, decree the same; and 
that in all cases where the said court shall refuse to 
allow a further continuance of any such district, they 
shall be authorized and required, also, to determine 
the rights of property vested in the several school 
boards in any such district, and make proper dispo- 
tion of the same: Provided, That the board of school 
directors of the townships out of which any such ap- 
plying independent school district may be formed, 
shall have received ten days’ notice of the proposed 
application, and of the time and place of hearing. 
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Sec. 3. That the assessors in each and every town- 
ship, where any portion of said township may be in- 
cluded within the limits of an independent school 
district, shall write on their duplicates, opposite to 
the names of the persons residing within said inde- 
pendent district, the letters I. D., for the informa- 
tion of the collector of said tax and the county com- 
missioners. 

Sec. 4. That in all cases in which school directors 
of independent districts have not been chosen at the 
recent spring elections, or on the day specially fixed 
by law, it shall be lawful for the qualified voters of 
any such district, to meet at their usual place of 
holding similar elections, ten days’ notice thereof 
having been given by the late president of the pro- 
per board, and shall elect two persons to serve as 
school directors for the ensuing year; and the re- 
maining members and officers of the board who 
wou.d have continued in office under the provisions 
of the supplement to the school law of May eighth, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, be and 
they are hereby continued in office until the expira- 
tion of the terms for which they were originally elec- 
ted; the said elections shall be held and conducted 
in the same manner and by the same persons here- 
tofore authorized by law. 

Sec. 5. That upon petition of not less than twen- 
ty taxable inhabitants of any township or townships 
desiring the formation of the territory upon which 
they reside, into a separate and independent com 
mon school district, and setting forth the bounds of 
such proposed district, the court of quarter sessions 
of the proper county, shall appoint commissioners to 
view the premises and report to the court, at its next 
term, the lines of the proposed new district, either 
according to the bounds set forth in the petition, or 
to such other bounds as they shall think more ad- 
visable, together with their opinion on the expedi- 
ency of establishing or not establishing the same; 
the proceedings upon which petition, commission 
and report, and the final disposition thereof shall, 
in all other respects, be according to the act of as- 
sembly now in force, relative to the erection of new 
townships: Provided, That if said proceedings re- 
sult in the establishment of a new common school 
district, the cost of the commission and the office 
fees shall be paid by the said new district, but if 
otherwise, said costs and fees shall be paid by the 
petitioners themselves. 

Sec. 6. That whenever a new district shall be 
erected according to the provisions of this act, it 
shall become, to all intents and purposes of the com- 
mon school system of the State, a separate and in- 
dependent district, subject, however, to the provi- 
sions of the third and fourth sections of the act to 
which this is a supplement: and if the proper court 
of quarter sessions shall moreover determine, on 
hearing, whether an undue proportion of the real es- 
tate and school houses belonging to the old district 
or districts are within the bounds of the new district, 
and if so, how much money shall be paid therefor by 
the new to the old district or districts, and in what 
p!Oportion and at what time; and vice versa, if less 
than its due share of real estate or school houses is 
within said new district, how much shall be paid to 
it by the old district or districts, and in what pro- 
portions and at what times; the order for the pay- 
ment of which several sums shall, from the date there- 
of, be in the nature of a judgment, and the amount 
recoverable according to the provisions of the twen- 
ty-first section of the act to which this is a supple- 


Se:. 7. That at the next annual assessment after 
the erection of any such new common school district, 
it shall be the duty of the county commissioners of 
the proper county to cause a separate assessment 
of the subjects and things liable to school tex in 
each portion of the new district lying within his pro- 
per township to be made out by the proper assessor 
thereof, and to be returned to them, wherefrom, af- 
ter adjustment, they shall cause to be made a cor- 
rect copy of the assessment thus obtained, in every 
portion of the new district, and shall furnish the 
same to the secretary thereof, in accordance with 
the twenty-ninth section of the act to which this is 
is asupplement ; and they shall, in like manner and 
at the same time, cause to be made out and furnish- 
ed to the state superintendent of common schools, 
a full list of all the taxable inhabitants of said new 
district, according to the provisions of the forty- 
ninth section of the act to which this is a supple- 
ment; and they shall pay out of the county funds 
to said assessors, the usua) compensation for the 
services enjoined by this section. 

Section 8, That the state Superintendent of com- 
mon schools shall, on the application of the boards 
of directors of a majority of the school districts in 
any county of this commonwealth, stating their de- 
sire to increase the salary of the county superinten- 
dent, fixed at any of the periods named in the thir- 
ty-ninth section of the school law of one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-four, or at any subsequent 
triennial convention of directors, appoint the time 
and place of re-assembling of the convention of di- 
rectors, who shall have all the powers conferred by 
the said thirty-ninth section. 

Section 9. That the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal shall be recognized as the official organ of the 
department of common schools of this common- 
wealth, in which the current decisions made by the 
Superintendent of common schools shall be publish 
ed free of charge, together with all official circulars 
and such other letters of information and instruction 
as he may find it necessary or advisable to issue 
from time to time, including his annual report ; and 
the superintendent is hereby authorized to subscribe 
for one copy of said School Journal, to be sent to 
each board of school directors in the state, for pub- 
lic use, and charge the cost thereof to the contin- 
gent expenses of the department of common schools. 
Section 10. That all boroughs and townships now 
connected in the assessment of county rates and lev- 
ies, shall hereafter be separate and independent of 
each other in the assessment of said rates and levies, 
and for school purposes; and the respective town- 
ships and boroughs so separated, shall elect their 
own assessors and other officers, whose duty it shall 
be to exercise the same powers and authority as are 
now exercised by township assessors generally, in the 
discharge of their duties in relation to the assess- 
ment of county rates and levies. 

Section 11. That the twenty-ninth section of the 
act to which this is a supplement, shall not be con- 
strued to authorize the taxation of any object or 
property, for school purposes, which shall not be 
contained in the copy of the adjusted valuation of 
proper subjects and things made taxable for state or 
county purposes, furnished to the board of directors 
or controllers, by the county commissioners. 

Section 12, That tax collectors are township, 
ward or borough officers, within the true intent and 
meaning of the general school law of 1849, and 1854, 
and that school directors and treasurers of the school 
fund were and are exempt from serving as such col- 
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lectors, within the meaning of said acts. 
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Section 13. That the superintendent of common 
schools be authorized and directed to pay out the 
state appropriation to the respective school districts, 
for this present school year, in all cases where bona 
fide efforts have been made to comply with the provi- 
sions of the law requiring the schools to be kept open 
four months, but failed from want of teachers or 
timely knowledge of the late law, or other cause 
which shall be deemed just and satisfactory to the 
superintendent. HENRY K. STRONG, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
WM. M. HIESTER, 
Speaker of the Senate. 

Approvep—The eighth day of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five. 

JAS. POLLOCK, 


LIST 
Of County Superintendents of Common Schools of 
Pennsylvania, with their salaries and the number of 
schools in each county. 
SALAR’S, SCH’S 


COUNTIES. SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Adams, +++++«- «+ David Wills, Esq. -++++- ++ $300 00 128] 
Allegheny, «-+++++B. M Kerr, -+++++e+++eee- 1000 00 358 | 
Armstrong,++++++John A. Campbell,--++-+++ 300 00 169 
Beaver, «oo 0 0 0 0 mm ee eee eens 350 00 137 
Bedford,-++++++++Thos. R. Gettys,+-+-+++++++ 300 00 163 
Berks, «+++++++++ William A. Good,-+++++++- 250 00 362 
Blair, -++++++e++*+ Hugh A. Caldwell,-++++++- 400 00 122 
Bradford,-+++++++Emanuel Guyer,++++++ +++ 500 00 342 
Bucks, ++++++++++Joseph Fell,--+++0++e+ee0+ 1000 00 213 
Butler, «+++ «+++ «Isaac Black,-+++-+++++ «sees. 300 00 190 
Cambria, ---+-+++Robert L. Johnston, ------ 400 00 117 
Carbon, +--+++++++Joseph H. Sievers,+-++++++- .400 00 76 
Centre,-+++- oceoeeWm. J. Gibson, ---+-++++- 600 00 135 
Chester,+++++++++ R. Agnew Futhey,-+----+++- 1000 00 244 
Clarion, «+++. «+++ Robert W. Orr,---++++++e+- 300 00 152 
Clearfield, --+++++ A. T. Scriver,+++++++e+++- 200 00 «82 
Clinton, +++++e+++A. Taylorye+seee cece ccces 300 00 89 
Columbia, «++++++R. W. Wedver,--+-+++++++ 300 00 140 
Crawford, -++++++S. S, Sears,-+-+++ teeee anes 400 00 316 
Cumberland,-+--++ Daniel Shelly, «+++ -++++++++ 500 00 160 
Dauphin,-+++++++S. D. Ingram, «+++ «+++ +++. 300 00 157 
Delaware,-++-++++George Smith,-++++++++++ 500 00 =—83 
Elk, «++eees ++e+eCharles R. Early,--+-+++-++ 75 00 21 
Erie,-+++- «++eeee William H. Armstrong,---- 600 00 250 
Fayette,---+--++++-Joshua V. Gibbons,----+-+-- 500 00 190 
Forest,++++++++++John S. Hays,++++++ eeeees 25 00 10 
Franklin,--++-++--James McDowell,--+-++-+- 600 00 181 
Fulton, coccceees Robert Ross, --+eceesceces 100 00 60 
Greene, «++++ee+. John A. Gordon,----- seers 262 50 154 
Huntingdon,-----James S. Barr,:+++++ «+++ 300 00 167 
Indiana, -+++++Samuel P. Boleman,------- 500 00 200 
Jefferson, ---++++ Rev. John C. Wageman, -- 300 00 83 
Juniata,-.--+-++++David Laughlin,----.-..-- 200 00 «91 
Lancaster,-+-++++J. P. Wickersham,----+----1500 00 405 
Lawrence, -+++++ Thos. Berry, «++++++++ e+e 500 00 127 
Lebanon,--++++++-John H. Kluge,-+++++++++- 760 00 147 
Lehigh, -+-+++- -+Charles W. Cooper, ---+---- 500 00 161 
Luzerne, --++++++-John W.. Lescher, ----+---- 500 00 250 
Lycoming, ---+++J. W. Barret,--++++++++++- 500 00 154 
Mc Kean,---+--++ Fordyce A. Allen, ++++++++ 250 00 62 
Mercer, eeceeeees James C. Brown, +++++eees 400 00 238 
Mifflin,......++++ Robert C. Ross, -+++++e-++ 500 00 =. 86 
Monroe, ----+-+++Charles 8. Detrick,--+-+---- 300 00 105 


Montgomery, --+-Ephraim L. Acker, --++--- 600 00 216 
Montour,-+-+++++E. W. Conkling,----+-++++ 350 00 54 


Northampton, --- Valentine Hilburn,-------- 625 00 189 
Northumberland,-J. J. Reimensnyder,------- 350 00 =85 
Perry, -+++++ «+++Adam Height,---+-+++++++. 300 00 108 
Pike, «+++++- -+++lra B. Newman,-++++++++- 100 00 «43 
Potter, --++++++++John B. Pradt,-«+++-+e+«+. 300 00 75 
Schuylkill, ----+--J. K. Krewson,-+++++++++- 1000 00 189 
Somerset, --++-+>. Jos. J. Stutzman,----+--+-- 400 00 162 
Sullivan, --+----++Richard Bedford,--..+--.-. »- 5000 40 
Susquehanna, ---- Willard Richardson,------- 350 00 252 
Tioga, «+++-eeeeeJ. F. Calktins,-++0-.++6- «++ 400 00 183 
Union,-+++-+++++J. 8. Whitman,------ e+e 800 00 160 
Venango,+-++++++Manly C. Beebe,+-+-++++++ 200 00 168 
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Warren, «+++«++. William Row,-++++-+++e+. 300 00 120 


Washington, ----John L. Gow,++++e+seeees 1000 00 230 
Wayne,:-- -John F, Stoddard,-------+- 500 00 125 
Westmoreland, -- Matthew M’Kinstry,--+--- 550 00 244 
Wyoming,----+++. Cornelius R. Lane,----+-- - 150 00 TI 
WORE, co ccccceces Jacob Kirkk,cccccccdececce 500 00 247 


Note.—Tbe No. of schools in several of the counties is 
taken from the report of 1853 : that of 1854 not having been 
full in this respect. 





Original Communications. 


A THOUGHT ON EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. Burrowes :—Having a little spare time, and 
being a subscriber to your highly prized Journal, I 
thought I would employ some of my leisure moments 
in making a few remarks; which, if you have a spare 
corner in your Journal, perhaps you will think wor- 
thy of a place. 

It is with regard to teachers preparing for exam- 
ination. It was truly astonishing and no little amu- 
sing to see how anxioussome of the candidate teach- 
ers were last fall, previous to examination by the 
county superintendent. It appeared to be their 
whole study, for some days and some weeks prece- 
ding, how they might best stand the test and pro- 
cure themselves certificates. Many, to be sure, gave 
themselves no trouble about the matter, having con- 
fidence in themselves ; but others, who doubted their 
scholarship a little, were constantly on nettles. Fi- 
nally the dreaded day came; when, with a quaking 
heart and an answer, received frequently by the way 
side, they succeeded in the long-wished for prize and 
obtained their commissions, Now all was at acalm 
and peaceful rest, as though the greatest part of the 
teachers’ labor had been performed, and nothing re- 
mained but to secure for themselves a situation, and 
then recline on feathery beds of ease, which every 
person ought to know is not the honest and faithful 
instractor’s lot. 

The best manner of imparting instruction had not 
been studied. The deep responsibility of the office 
had never been thought of. The difficulties com- 
mon among children, had never once been thorough- 
It is from these and a few other such 
things, that we find a spirit of “ Old fogyism or ty- 


ly pondered. 


ranny ” still existing in many of our schools, and the 
pouring in’ process, instead of the ‘ drawing out,’ yet 
practised to a certain extent throughout the com- 
munity. Many of the Teachers are either so indo- 
lent or care so little about the progress ofthe youth 
entrusted to their care, that it is no hardship tor 
them to sit upon a chair from morning till evening, 
perfectly at ease, excepting, when some little urchin 
has misbehaved, to rise and birch him effectually and 
then resume the easy chair again. I do not say that 
it is so in all schools, for I believe the greater part 
of the instructors try to perform, and many do per- 
form, their whole duty ; but to my knowledge it hes 





been so in some instances, though I rejoice to think 
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that such are the smaller number. This last class I 
would not even now mention, were it not in the hope 
that perhaps it might arouse some, to a deeper sense 
of their duty. 

It is true the teachershould act and show himself 
superior to the pupils; but thisis a different affair 
from governing like a king of terrors in his school 
room, Against all such, the pupils acquire a bitter 
hatred and meet them with a spirit of opposition.— 
Then it is impossible to have an obedient and dili- 
gent school. 

O! that the time had come when the school sys- 
tem, by its own energies and institutions, shall ena- 
ble instructors to fully educate themselves and turn 
their whole attention to the humble, but respectable 
profession of teaching, throughout the whole State! 

With best wishes for your abundant success in the 
cause of education, and for the enlarged circulation 
of your most valuable Journal, I subscribe myself. 


Clarksburg, Indiana Co., April, 1855. M. 





DAILY PREPARATION BY THE TEACHER FOR HIS 
CLASSES. 


Mr. Burrowes:—Among the topics suggested 
for discussion in the columns of the Journal, I was 
glad to see the above. Being convinced of the claim 
which this subject has upon the practical consider- 
ation of teachers, I hoped it would be deemed a mat- 
ter of sufficient importance to enlist the attention 
of some one, among your many able correspondents. 
Indeed, it really seemed that a knowledge of the 
indifference of many if not a majority of teachers, 
But, if 
this indifference has been deemed “an enemy un- 
worthy of their steel,” it may be that a lighter mis- 
sile will be efficient. 


would induce such to strike a blow here. 


Perhaps there is no greater hindrance, at present, 
to the complete success of our school system than 
the want of amply qualified teachers. The want is 
felt—severely felt. Superintendents find themselves 
embarrassed, in determining the grade of certificate 
they ought to give. This ought not to be. The 
teacher who presents himself for examination ought 
to claim, by virtue of his qualification, a first class 
certificate. The appeal for such a class of teachers 
is to the teachers themselves, It is in their power 
to bring into the field a degree of qualifications, 
worthy of the profession. This they may seek 
through different channels. Schools especially for 
their preparation are established in different sec- 
tions, teachers’ associations and institutes are be- 
coming common, and best of all, the teacher has a 
few hours daily to devote, if he will, in extending 
the borders of his knowledge. 

This we regard as a most important means placed 
in the hands of the teacher for his improvement.— 
He need not be at a loss what to pursue. The rou- 
tine of studies pursued in his own school, will open 
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a field wide enough for his explorations. It is not 
enough that the teacher has previously mastered one 
text-book upon a particular subject ; he should also 
seek the opinions of others upon it, and compare 
them with his own reflections and experience. He 
will thus enlarge his sphere of thought, his concep- 
tions of truth will grow more vivid, and his love 
for the harmony and beauty of science, will become 
more and more abiding. This correct understand- 
ing of, combined with a love for, the intricacies of 
science, constitutes no small part of the teacher's 
qualifications. Patient, untiring devotion to study 
is the price of these jewels. 

But though the teacher may be fully qualified 
and in mental acquirements may be far in advance 
of his pupils, still this daily preparation will be found 
necessary to success. The memory needs to be pol- 
ished. Each review of the subject will induce a 
more correct and thorough understanding of it.— 
The more thought bestowed upon atheme,the better is 
it comprehended. Who does not know that this com- 


’ 


prehension of a subject furnishes a key for unlocking 
its mysteries to others? This he cannot do success- 
fully with the mere facts of science. He must study 
after the laws and principles, by which these facts 
are bound together in one intelligent system. In- 
deed, there is no science until this latter work is 
performed, and all the isolated facts are made har- 
monious and consistent. Yet how can the teacher 
be supposed to retain the facts and relations of all 
the subjects he is daily called upon to teach, unless 
he daily trace the relations? With his memory 
comparatively blurred and darkened, his field for 
illustration will become exceedingly limited. The 
facts he presents will be mere appearance, lacking 
that harmonious combination, so essential to their 
being received as beautiful. 

Suppose that the teacher is teaching Geography: 
The facts in the subject are so numerous, that, un- 
less the teacher enlarge upon these facts, and bring 
much collateral matter to bear upon them, it will 
soon become uninteresting. Let him, however, daily 
introduce some interesting fact in history connected 
with the country the class are studying, and he will 
find it to work like a charm, in exciting an interest 
and in inducing an effort, upon subsequent lessons. 
Occasional explanations concerning the probable 
geological causes which have produced those ap- 
pearances which our earth presents, will soon induce 
the belief that Geography is, or at least is connect- 
ed with, science. Meteorlogical facts and principles 
may also be brought to bear, in explaining many of 
these appearances. As all science is intimately 
connected with all other science, the teacher will 
find it both for his interest, and for the inter- 
ests of those he instructs, to bring facts from all its 
departments to illustrate and beautify any one. 








Chester, Delaware Co., April, 1855. ow. wh 
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TO PARENTS AND DIRECTORS. 

As the time has approached for employing teach- 
ers to take charge of our Common Schools, a few 
hints in reference thereto, may not be inappropriate 
or untimely. 

The grand object had in view by those ardent 
friends of popular education, who conceived, mould- 
ed and brought into Jegal existence, our Common 
School System, was to bring within reach of the 
masses, facilities for acquiring such an education as 
would qualify them to discharge well, the duties of 
life; and while the co-operation of all true friends 
of human improvement is requisite to carry the law 
into successful operation, still we think, very much 
depends upon the teacher, whether those practical 
benefits designed to be obtained are realized or not 
We wish not to be considered invidious when we 
‘affirm that many who come forward as instructors 
of youth, as moulders of the immortal mind, have 
but an imperfect conception of the true meaning of 
the term education, They may be familiar with 
books, with definitions and rules, and even be able to 
impart this knowledge interestingly to their pupils ; 
yet still they may be, in a great degree, ignorant of 
its full import. 

So long as this is the case, we hesitate not to de- 
clare such persons unqualified and unfit to be in- 
trusted, for a day, with the tutelage of young and 
tender minds, Earliest impressions are the most in- 
effaceable; hence if, in early youth, the plastic in- 
tellect is warped and distorted by pernicious 
training, all the efforts of aiter years to unlearn 
what was learned amiss, to counteract the evil ef- 
fects of an ill-adapted mode of instruction, will of- 
ten prove wholly abortive. We are all familiar 

with the fact, that teachers exercise a powerful influ- 
ence upon the minds of those entrusted to their con- 
trol, and this alone, should be sufficient to induce pa- 
rents, guardians, and directors to be extremely cau- 
tious in selecting persons to preside in the school room 

No teacher should be selected who is not thorough- 
ly versed in the branches required to be taught; 
who is unable, not only to communicate instruction 
in a familiar and pleasant manner, but also, by suit- 
able and frequent interrogatives, to educe, quicken, 
stimulate and develope the latent energies of the 
roul; who has not the faculty to win the affections 
of the pupils; to encourage them by smiles of appro- 
val and words of kindness; who is wont to rule 
with the rod and not by gentleness; who works 
merely for the pay, considering not that perchance 
some of that little flock may one day be angels; who 

wears in the school room a continual look of repul- 


siveness, and treats the little ones, that fain would 
cling to their instructor with love and tenderness, 
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one who has not learned that most important of les- 
sons—self-government, without which no teacher 
can maintain order in school. 
We have written too long an article, but we feel 
deeply upon this subject, and earnestly hope all 
those interested will look well to it, that suitable 
teachers are selected to mould those tender and sus- 
ceptible intellects which are to exist through all 
eternity. S. W. T. 

Lathrop, Susquehana co, April, 1855. 

BEAVER. 

Mr. Eprror:—Most of your readers have heard 
of the town of Beaver—of its local identity with the 
site of Fort McIntosh—of the romantic scenery that 
environs it—of its peculiarly delightful situation on 
the elevated plain which overlooks the point where 
the noisy, foaming Beaver sinks to repose on the bo- 
som of the belle of rivers—the Ohio. But few of 
them know how the cause for which you labor so 
earnestly, is progressing. Now sir, with your per- 
mission, I will post them, slightly, on this subject. 

This same old town—Beaver—contains a number 
of rather stately, old fashioned dwellings, inhabited 
by a very grave, old fashioned, but somewhat aris- 
tocratic population. It likewise contains two, not 
at all stately, but decidedly old fashioned school 
houses, in which about two hundred children are dai. 
ly imprisoned, under the care of teachers, who, in 
good buildings, with proper “ tools,” would do a 
good business in the way of “rearing the tender 
thoughts.” But do not understand that these two 
hundred embrace the whole of the growing crop of 
humanity, on this above described plain. An Acad- 
emy and Seminary are in“ successful operation ” in 
our midst, whither at “sound of bell” the favored 
tribes (of youth and children) go up. It wouldn't do 
for them to study in the common schools; they are 
only fit for common—that is, for the poorer classes 
of scholars. I am glad, however, to say that -this 
caste spirit is not general ; a “ precious few” of our 


weathiest citizens are exceptions. 

sut your Journal, for sometime past, has been 
making monthly visits to our Directors, and light, 
aliunde, has broken in upon us; and lo, the results! 
Anedict has gone forth that a Union Scuoor Burrp- 
ina must and shall be speedily erected. A special 
tax for that purpose has been levied, and the Direc- 
tors, in right good earnest, are bustling around, ma- 
king preparations to build a Great BIG HOUSE with 
nice “fixins ” fora school house! / “ haint it strange.” 

Beaver, May 2, 1855. J. G. B. 

CHESTER COUNTY. 

Mr. Burrowes :—Thinking it possible that yon 
would be pleased to hear from the northern part of 
Chester county, I take upon myself the task of tell- 
ing you some of our doings, under the supervision 
and through the instrumentality of our worthy Su- 





with haughty coldness and disdain, and above all, 


perintendent, 
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In pursuance of a call of the County Superinten- 
dent, a meeting was held at Knauertown, composed 
of the teachers in the townships of Warwick and 
East Nantmeal, on Friday, January 19th. The 
meeting was called to order by R. A. Futhey, who 
explained the object of the meeting and the course 
to be pursued, that all might be benefited. 

On motion J. 8. Jones was appointed Secretary. 

The best modes of teaching the alphabet were dis- 
cussed by the teachers, after which appropriate re- 
marks were made by A. May and R. A. Futhey, by 
which all were gratified and benefited. Orthogra- 
phy was then discussed by the teachers followed by 
A. May and R. A. Futhey very pertinently. 

Imperative duties claiming Mr. Futhey’s atten- 
tion elsewhere, the meeting was continued by Mr. 
May taking the chair, when the best mode of teach- 
ing Geography was taken up and discussed. 

It was then resolved to form a teachers’ associa- 
tion, and a committee was appointed to prepare and 
present a constitution at the next meeting, which 
was agreed to be at Warwick school house, on Mon- 
day evening, January 29th. 

Since the last named day, a meeting has been held 
once a week, at the different school houses of the 
above mentioned townships, and the best method of 
securing the co-operation of the parents and Direc- 
tors and the best books for school purposes, have 
been discussed. No little interest has thus been 
awakened in the heretofore indifferent, and all have 
been induced to think more than formerly about the 


importance of education. A TEACHER. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE. 

Mr. Burrowes :—Your valuable Journal is open 
to any and every matter connected with general ed- 
ucation.—Much, frequently, depends upon smal! and 
apparently insignificant affairs, especially in the all- 
important subject of juvenile erudition. Rivers are 
formed by the union of smaller streams, and, we 
shall in this brief communication attempt to give the 
history of a mere rivulet, compared with that ocean 
of feeling and spirit which is at present causing the 
teachers and citizens of the good old Keystone, to 
form and attend State and County common school 
Associations. 

Important as these associations are, minor move- 
ments should not be overlooked or discouraged.— 
Indeed many, very many, of those benevolent insti- 
tutions which, in this age, possess such a vast field 
where their enterprise and energy are exercised, had 
their origin in small beginnings ;—perhaps then 
almost deemed worthy of contempt on account of 
their littleness, 

But to the subject. 

The citizens of Somerset township, Washington 
county, several years ago, had their interest aroused 
in regard to the matter of common school learning 


tion of their youth was truly momentous, and that 
they should bestow a greater amount of care and 
attention upon an object so fraught with importance. 
Suiting their actions to their convictions, they went 
to work. They held numerous crowded and highly 
laudable school meetings. If we have the history of 
the facts aright, the first common school meetiug in 
our County and among the first in our State, took 
place in Somerset township. ‘This was in the Pres- 
byterian Church of Pigeon Creek, in the autumn of 
1849. <A series of resolutions were drafted and 
adopted at this meeting and afterwards published, 
embodying views of a high and noble character. 

In consequence of the spirit manifested at this 
meeting and subsequent ones, held during the win- 
ter, a call came up from this township, that we form 
a Common School Association for Washington co., 
in which the other townships should be represented. 
The call was responded to and a preliminary meet- 
ing was held at which Rev. James Sloan and Dr. 
Boyd Emery were appointed a committee to draft 
a constitution for the association. The constitution 
was reported and adopted at an adjourned conven- 
tion held at Washington, in May, 1850. After afew 
regular meetings the association, on account of 
some mismovements and deferments, was gradually 
abandoned, till finally it ceased to exist. 

The citizens of Somerset township did not, how- 
ever, relinquish their efforts on account of this fail- 
ure. Their desire for elevating the standard of com- 
mon school instruction had become too much in- 
flamed to be so easily smothered. At their sugges- 
tion, an Institute, composed of teachers, citizens and 
a portion of the school board, was formed. Mass 
meetings of the friends of education were called at 
two distinct points of the township. These mass 
meetings were very fully attended and most impres- 
sively addressed by Prof. Wm. P. Alrich, of Wash- 
ington College, Hon. Geo. V. Lawrence, Mr. John 
Henry and others, 

At present, hardly a fortnight passes without an 
enthusiastic educational convention in some school 
room in our region. We have a most interesting 
and flourishing Institute termed ‘“‘The Polemic and 
Educational Institute for Somerset Township,” in 
which all matters connected with common school 
lore are extensively and intelligently discussed.— 
This Institute convenes on Wednesday evening of 
each week.* 

In concluding this communication, we would add, 
that the citizens of our township, in general, have 
happily availed themselves of the opportunity of 
securing the services of a well qualified Board of 
School Directors—men who feel their responsibili- 
ties, know their duties and have the firmness to ful- 





* For further account of this Institute, see page 368 of 





in their midst. They felt that the proper instruc- 
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fil those duties. Our schools are examined about 
twice during a session of four or five months, and 
the results of the examinations reported. Our pres 
ent Board possess a competency to discharge this 
work which can well challenge a superior. Friend 
Burrowes, the consequence of such a state of things 
is easily foreseen. Daniet ©. Hastings. 

Dunningsville, Washington Co., Pa, 

AN EXPLANATION. 

Mr. Eprror :—<As a contributor to the Journal. 
and a worker at our County Teachers’ Institute, 1] 
respectfully ask the privile ve of explan: tion. The 
limited time given to the speakers at those Insti. 
yub- 


licly and privately, with endeavors to answer them 


tutes, and the number of questions asked both | 
in the time allowed, then prevented a full explana- 
tion of principles, (especially of reading,) and met} 

ods of teaching. I therefore, through the Journal. 
(which is, or ought to be, on every teacher's table, 
sh :!| leavor to “ define my position.” 


I then said and now repeat, that “to read well, is 


to be natural—nothing more.” But it is asked 
“have you no rules?” Ay, enough of them: Ist, a 
correct articulation; 2d, a correct modulation ; 34d, 
correct emphasis; 4th, correct tones; 5th, correct 
inflections, X&c.. 

Ilow are these taught? By the voice of the teach- 
er: who must himself be a good reader. 

Mr. Walker, principal of the Wells Grammar 
School, Boston, says: “ Drill the voice and culti 
vate the taste, is my only rule.” How is this taste 
to be cultivated? By the voice of the teacher. But 
how do you teach a correct modulation? By the 
same. How do you teach correct emphasis, inflec 
tions, tones, &c. By the same. 

A few words may be said, here, respecting tones. 
I practice my pupils on scales of pitch and force 
for the purpose of cultivating the voice, and giving 


them command of the vocal organs. I teach them 


that the melancholy, sorrowful, pathetic, &c., &c., | 


&c. should be read in a low, or grave tone. In the 
same manner, I teach the colloquial, the rhetorical, 
&c., in their natural tones :—leaving the particular 
notes of pitch and force to the pupil’s own judgment 
taking care, however, to “cultivate his taste.” I giv 
my opinion as to the sentiment; the pupil, whose 
taste has been rightly cultivated, mostly reads it 
with the correct pitch and force : he having acquired 


a 


s complete command of his voice, by practising o 
the scales. But in all this, there is no rule, othe: 
than the voice of the teacher. 

inflections are taught in the same manner: the 
rising, the falling, and the circumflex. 

As to rules, further than these, we hold them to be 
nseless. Why then are our text-books encumbered 
with so many rules? Are they of no use at all? 


They are useful, as before said, to cultivate the taste 


As the orator may improve his gesticulation, by ob- 








serving the gestures of an accomplished orator, or 


by reading his rules in print;—as a writer may im- 
prove his style by reading the works of astandard au- 


1 


thor, or his rules for composition ;—so a reader may 
iprove his tones, inflections, emphasis, &c., by stu- 
lying the rules of elocutionists: but no mere rules 

n make a writer, an orator, or a reader. 

Besides, no two authors agree upon rules, either 
n tone or inflection. Why then burden the pupil 
with them? Yet the reader may be improved by 

ynsulting their rules. One author says that a cer- 
tain word must be read in the rising inflection, an- 
oth iys it must be read in the falling inflection. 
And, while his taste is improved by consulting these 
lifferent opinions, the reader’s own taste must decide 
which is the most correct. 

“Will you describe your mode of teaching ?”— 
Most cheerfully. Want oftime alone prevented me 
from doing so when asked, at the Strasburg Institute. 

I cultivate the voice by the scales and diagrams: 
n pitch, force, emphasis, inflections, &e. I teach 
the pupils to articulate distinctly. The elementary 


actised daily. I teach them, by imita- 


. 


sounas are 


pI 
i 
tion, the colloquial style. When they are thorough- 
ly drilled in this style, they are practised in the sol- 
emn style: and then in the rhetorical. 
When these styles can be practised with readi- 
ness they are subdivided thus: 
( Very solemn. 
| Solemn, 
/ Sublime, 
Dignified. 
Collogquial. 
Ordinary 
Spirited and 
Very spirited. | 
V ociferation 


Declamation. 


jand the notes of force and pitch applied to them. 


But are these not rules? Certainly not. The 
particular tone that I may decide as correct for a 
speech, may not be that which suits the taste of an- 
ther. As Dr. Comstock Says: The notes of song 

re denoted by a scale whose degrees are exact.- 
But speech is not formed with such exactness, and 
has no scale of determinate degrees; it is founded 
n the sense.” 


In one of my lectures, I read a solemn piece in 


wo different tones; neither of which, I said, vio- 
ited the principles of good reading. It is true, one 
was more in accordance with my taste than the oth- 
r: but had I read it in the colloquial style, it 
vould have violated all rules of good taste. 

Diagrams are frequently drawn on the blackboard, 
which cannot be here represented without a plate 
or cut. 

To teach the pupil to read loud, I sometimes 
place him in another room, and require him to read 
so as to be heard. Sometimes we make a noise by 
pounding upon the stove-pipe, and require the pu- 
pil to read so ag to be heard above the noise. 
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To break up drawling, or the “swallowing of 
words,” concert of action is very effectual. 

We practice system but not rule. 

The Popular Educator says: “Exercises on the 
quality, pitch, force, length, &c. of voice, can alone 
prepare the child to read words as they ought to be 
read, The sounds of the language are taught by 
imitation alone. Play and imitation are the princi- 
ples of childhood, Let nature be the guide. We 
forego the pleasures of nature, when we become ar- 
tificial.” 


used rule upon rule; and I have at length concluded 


I speak not without experience: having 
that the best rule is—nature. Porter says: “ not 
one person in a million uses unnatural tones or in- 
flections in conversation.” Dr. Comstock says: “As 
any rule for the inflections of the voice, must be li- 
mited in its application, 1 dispense with them alto- 
gether. Rules, founded on the construction of sen- 
tences, might do credit to a mechanic, but certainly 
none to an elocutionist. The sense should, in au. 


CASES, determine,” 


To revert to our Institutes, it is not necessary for 
me to say anything in their praise; but those teachers 
who did not attend them “left undone that which they 
ought to have done.” I believe I once hazarded the 
prediction that the time would come when a Penn- 
sylvania school teacher, to prosper in his profession, 
must be a member of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association. God speed the time when it may be 
so: although your humble servant-himself is, at pre- 
sent, an outsider: having forfeited his membership 
by non-attendance at the last annual meeting held 
at Lewistown. He intends, however, to regain his 
right in August next, at Pittsburg, by his attend- 
ance and the payment of his dollar: both of which 
are duties of every school teacher in Pennsylvania. 

Let not the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation be “among the things that were, and are 
not,” while six faithful teachers are found willing to 
meet together for “ mutual improvement,” and the 
improvemeut of the Common Schools of Pennsylva- 
nia. Kk. LAamMBorn, 

W. Lampeter, Lancaster co., Jan, 1855. 

[This explanatory communication was received in 
January, but has heretofore, with several others, 
been excluded for want of space.—Eb. | 
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Educational Socicties. 


Washington co. Teachers’ Association. 

In obedience to a call of the Executive Committee, 
the members of the Washington co. Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation met in the Union School Rvom, in Canons- 
burg, April 23, 1855, at 2 P. M. 

Dr. Wines, the President, being absent unexpect- 
edly, Mr. A. M. Gow made au apology for 
him, and Rev. W. Smith, of Canonsburgh, 
was unanimously elected President, pro tem; 
W.G. Fee, of Venice, was chosen Secretary. Pro- 
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fessor Williams opened the meeting with an appro- 
priate prayer. ‘the minutes of the last meeting 
were then read and approved. 

On motion of Wm. McDaniel, J. W. Douds, T. 
M. K. Wilson and Craig Ritchie, were appointed a 
committee to furnish lodgings for the ladies attend- 
ing the Association. : 

The names of new members were then enrolled. 

On motion of John L. Gow, J. ’ 
elected assistant Secretary 

On motion of Wm. McDaniel, A. M. Gow was 
appointed a temporary member of the Executive 
Committee. 


WwW. Norris was 


[Resolutions were then read on behalf of the As- 
sociation, as well as the patrons and pupils of the 
Canonsburgh Union School, upon the subject of the 
death of Mr. Samuel Patton, who was an active and 


4 
the Associati 


useful member o n, and therespected 
and talented Principal of the Union school at Can. 
onsburgh. | 

Mr. E. N. Johnston, of Calif rnia, then gave a 
lecture on English Grammar. He continued his re- 
marks half an hour. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Hickory, followed in a lecture 
on Natural Philosophy. 

After a recess of ten minutes, D. H. French read 
an essay, written by A. G f ( 
the subject of School Architecturs . 
John L. Gow, it was received. 

The subject of school Architecture was then dis- 
cussed by A. D. Fre nch, A. M. Go w, and the County 
Superintendent. 

E, F. Johnston, again lectured half an hour on 
Grammar. 

Adjourned to meet in Senior Hall of the College 
at 74 o’clock, P. M. 


EVENING SESSION, 


y lie, on 
On motion of 


A. M. Gow read in Essay on schoo! D sc ine. 


On motion of W. G. Fee, it was ordered to be pub- 
lished in the Washington Commonwealth. and Pa. 
Schoot Journal. The association then adjourned to 


sl o'clock, Tuesday moroing, 
MORNING SESSION, 


Prayer by the President. Minutes were then read, 


corrected and approved. E. N. Johnston was again 
called on and continued his lecture on Grammar.— 
His time being up, W. G. Fee occupi the next 
half hour on Penmanship, practically illustrat ov the 
manner in which the pupils of his school were in- 


structed, 
a lecture upon Geography; 1 


Mip ? 
Mr. Buchanan was called upon and gave 
commending the use 


of dissected maps and globe 


Mr. Burgan then read an Essay on the subject of 
Music in schools. E. N. Johnston resu 1 and fine 
ished his lecture on Grammar. Ad 


j [ to hait 
past one o’clock. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 

On motion the s ject of I 1] punishment (al- 
luded to in the address of Mr. Gow,) in schools was 
taken up and discussed; speal eing limited to 
five minutes. E. N. Johnston, W. McDaniel, A. D. 


French, John L. Gow, Buchanan Moffit, A. M. Gow 
ind Professor Williams, participated in the discus- 


sion. On motion it was postponed unthH the nex 
meeting of the Association 

Series of Books recommended. by the Associa- 
tion ;— 


Spelling—Dictation Exercises and McGuffey’s 
Speller and Webb’s Cards, 
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Reading—McGuffey’s Series of Readers. 

Writing—Fulton’s Chirographic charts and copy 

books. 

Dictionary—Webster’s Quarto for Teachers, and 

the 1, 2 and 3 for the scholars, 
Geography—Montieth’s to be used with Fowler’s 
Maps and Globes. 
Grammar—Pinneo’s primary and Analytical. 

Arithmetic—Stoddard’s Mental and Ray’s Series, 
written. 

History—Wilson’s Juvenile, American Universi. 

Compesition—Parker’s Exercises. 

Elocution—Clagett’s Lovell’s and Zackos’. 

Algebra—Tower’s Intellectual, and Greenleaf’s 
written. 

Geometry—Davies’ Elementary. 

Book-Kee ping—Mahew’s. 

Physiology—Cutter’s Primary, Ist and 2d, with 
plates. 

Philosophy—Parker’s Ist and 2d. 

Constitution of the United States—J. S. Hart’s. 

Astronomy and use of Globes—Smith’s illustrated 
for beginners, Riddle’s Manual of Astronomy and 
Globes, and McIntire for Advanced. 

Surveying—Davies’. 

Drawing—Chalk-drawing cards and Coe’s crayon 
cards. 

Farming—Davies’ Text Book on Agriculture. 

The Bible is recommended, not as a class reading 
book, but to be read in the school carefully and at- 
tentively as a religious exercise. 

The Association also recommends to Directors of 
Schools to use the following recipe for blacking the 
walls in order to employ the greatest number of scho- 
lars at the same time in the same exercise: 


Composition FoR Biracksoarps.—Lampblack and 
flour of emery mixed with spirit varnish. No more 
lampblack and flour of emery should be used than 
are sufficient to give the required black and abrading 
surface ; and the varnish should contain only enough 
guin to hold the ingredients together, and confine the 
composition to the board. The thinner the mixture, 
the better. 

The lampblack should first be ground with a small 


quantity of alcohol, or spirit varnish, to free it from 
luinps. 

The composition should be applied to the smoothly 
planed surface of the board, with a common paint- 
er’s brush. Let it become thoroughly dry and hard 
before it is used. Rub it down with pumice-stone, 
or a piece of smooth wood covered with the compo- 
sition, 

This composition may also be used on the walls. 

Resolved, That the Association recommend to the 
teachers of Washington county, the Teachers’ Li- 
brary, and Peansylvania School Journal: works ca!- 
culated to improve and elevate the professional as 
well as the ordinary teacher. 

The following persons were appointed to give in- 
struction at the next annua] meeting: 

Dr. Wines, opening Address. 

A. D. French, Arithmetic. 

George Buchanan, Physiology. 

A. M. Gow, Grammar. 

Jno. McCord, Philosophy. 

I. J. Teagarden, Penmanship and Phonography. 

John L. Gow, Art of Reading. 

D. P. Alrich, Essay on Chemistry. 
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D. P. Lowary, Constitution of Pennsylvania, and 
U. S, America. 
The committee was instructed to invite Dr. Cut- 
ter, of Massachusetts, to attend the next meeting of 
the Association and give instruction in Physiology 
ind Hygiene. Adjourned to meet at 7 o’clock. 
EVENING SESSION, 
Prayer by the President. On motion it was 
Resolved, That when this Association adjourn, it 
adjourn to meet in Washington, at the call of the 
Executive Committee, and continue in session one 
week. 
D. P. Lowary then read an Essay on the Duty of 
Parents to Teachers. On motion it was ordered 
to be printed. J. L. Gow, County Superintendent, 
followed in an address on the subject of graded 
schools in the Country. He closed with some re- 
marks to the teachers present. 
Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be, and 
are hereby, tendered to the citizens of Canonsburgh, 
for their kindness and hospitality, shown to the teach- 
ers. On motion the thanks of the Association were 
given to the Professors of Jefferson College for the 
deep interest taken in the Association. 
On motion of ). P. Lowary the editors of the 
Washington Commonwealth, Washington Exami- 
ner, Washington Review, and Monongahela Repub- 
lican, were elected honorary members of the Asso- 
ciation. 
After some remarks from 
tion adjourned. 
W. G. Fee, Sec’y. 


the President, on mo- 
WM. SMITH, Pres’t. 





Washington County. 


Extract from the minutes of the Polemic and Education- 
al Institute for Somerset Township. 

The Institute convened, in accordance with ad- 
journment, and was called to order by the Presi- 
dent. The minutes of the last meeting were read, 
and on motion approved. The constitution was read, 
The order of exercises was read, and agreeably 
therewith, W. A. Barry, David Boyd and H. Weir, 
spoke select orations. W. L. Sheets, W. A. Crouch 
and Joseph Devors read compositions. An original 
oration was delivered by Bankhead B. Barr, subject, 
“The progress and improvements of the nineteenth 
century,” and also by John McMurray, “On public 
amusements.” H. Barr lectured“ On moral training 
in our common schools;” J. A. Barr, on the “ History 
of common school education, in the several States 
of our Union.” The critic then presented his re- 
marks. On motion Messrs. James Gruber and Rob- 
ert Barr were elected to fill up a board of decision 
for debate. The question, “Is the practice of 
giving prizes in our common schools injurious to 
their interest?” discussed by D. C. Hasting, on the 
affirmative, and John Graham, on the negative.— 
Decided in the affirmative. Debators gave their 
sentiments. Critic offered his criticisms. 

Messrs. John Graham, D. C. Hasting and B. B. 
Barr, a committee appointed at a previous meeting 
to draft a preamble and resolutions, reported the 
following, which on motion were adopted : 

Wuereas, Education is the nucleus of civil, po- 
litical and religious principles, therefore 

Resolved, That we hail with delight, every effort 
made to elevate the standard of education in our 
common schools, and we pledge our hearty co-ope- 
ration in promoting every measure having this for 





Dr. Williams, History. 
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tesolved, That a uniformity of books is impera- 
tively demanded in every section of our county. 

Resolved, That our motto shall be to teach prin- 
ciples and not merely the memorizing of words. 

tesolved, That the want of well qualified teachers, 
is an evil that lies at the root of the system and 
until it is entirely removed, our schools cannot at- 
tain a permanently flourishing condition. 

tesolved, That schools should be furnished with 
blackboards, maps, globes, cards, &c., so that a ra- 
tional impression may be made upon the minds of 
the recipients. 

Resolved, That the practice of crowding the pri- 
mary schools into badly constructed buildings, is a 
serious injury both to the health and mental pro- 
gress of the pupils. 

Resolved, That schools should be graded wher- 
ever the denseness of population will admit it. 

Resolved, That we endorse the idea of less legisla- 
tion for, and more education of, the governed. 

Resolved, That the “ Pennsylvania School Jour- | 
nal,” “Teacher and Parent” and “ Page’s Theory | 
and Practice,” are publications highly instructive, | 
and well adapted to awaken an interest in the sub- 
ject of common school education. ; 

Resolved, That the system of county superinten- | 
dents should be fairly tested before condemned. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the edi- 
tors of our county papers for the interest they have 
manifested in the educational movements in our | 
county. 

On motion by John Messenger, Esq., That the | 
proceedings of the meeting be published in the sev- 
eral papers of the county, andalso inthe Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal. 

On motion, Jno. McMurray was elected critic. 

On motion for an adjournment, the President 
named his successor, who announced the exercises 
for the next evening, and his Secretary. 


Institute adjourned. 
Apam Wer, Pres’t. 


Jno. A. Barr, Sec’y. 





| 


Perry County Educational Meeting. 

Pursuant to notice a large number of Teachers 
and friends of education in Perry county, met in the 
Court House in Bloomfield, on Tuesday, March 20, 
1855, and organized by calling A. R. Hetcurt, Co- 
Superintendent, to the chair, and appointing Albert 
Owen, Secretary. ‘ 

By request ofthe President the meeting was open- 
ed with prayer by Rev. Snyder. 

On motion, R. I. Heim was appointed Reporter. 

The proceedings of last meeting were read and | 
approved. 

D. Gantt, chairman of the committee to recom- 
mend the use of an English Grammar, madea verbal 
report, and, on motion, the committee was contin- 
ued. 

The committee to procure an Instructor or Lec- 
turer for the Teachers’ Institue, reported that they 
had procured the services of Prof. J. F. Stoddard. 

The committee to correspond with the several 
boards of directors of the county, on the subject of 
uniformity of school books, reported that they had 
the resolution published with the proceedings of 
the former meeting. 

After some remarks on the subject, the committee 
was continued, and instructed to correspond with 
the several boards, and report to a future meeting. 





On motion, D. Gantt, G. Whitmer and A. Owen 
were appointed a committee to prepare a constitu- 
tion for the County Teachers’ Institute. 

D. Gantt suggested the formation of a County 
Teachers’ Association, and offered the following res- 
olution, which was adopted, viz : x 

tesolved, ‘That a County Teachers’ Association 
be now formed, and that a committee be appointed 
to prepare a constitution for the same. 

R. 1. Heim, Noble Meredith and F. M. McKee- 
han were appointed said committee. 

The President asked leave of absence during the 
morrow’s session, which was granted. 

Adjourned 





EVENING SESSION. 

President in the chair. Prayer by Mr. Heim.— 
Minutes of last meeting read and approved. 

Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes was then introduced 
by the President, and delivered a very able, appro- 
priate and interesting address. 

The following resolution was then offered and 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be and 


| are hereby tendered to Mr. Burrowes for his able 


and instructive address. 

On motion of Mr. Woodruff. 

Resolved, That the President appoint twelve 
teachers to lecture upon the art of teaching during 
the sessions of this meeting. ¥ 

Adjourned. 

MORNING SESSION, 2D DAY. 

Met at 9 o’clock, A. M. D. Gantt was chosen 

President pro tem. Prayer by Mr. Kistler—pro- 


| ceedings of last session read and approved. 


The committee to prepare a constitution for the 


| County Teachers’ Institute, reported one, and after 


an amendment, as to the time of holding the annu- 
al meeting, the constitution was adopted and sign- 
ed. 

The following officers were then elected : 

Principal—County Superintendent, ez-officio ; 
Assistant Principal—C, A. Barnett ; Secretary—B. 1. 
Heim; 7reasurer—D. Gantt. 

H. D. Woodruff then lectured on orthography. 

D. Gantt proposed for discussion, at the evening 
session, the following question, which was agreed 


| to, viz: Can the use of the rod be entirely dismissed 


Srom the school room? 

Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Met at 1 o’clock, P. M. D. Gantt in the chair. 
Prayer by Mr. Heim. Minntes of last session read 
and approved. 

A. Owen was appointed Reporter in the place of 
Mr. Heim. 

H. Titzel gave instruction in Arithmetic on the 
blackboard, and was followed by Messrs. Owen and 
Meredith, on the same subject. 

Messrs. D. Kistler, A. Owen, Mowry and Heim, 
severally, gave instruction in the art of teaching 
Orthography. 

S. Lutman lectured on Reading. 

D. Gantt lectured on Penmanship, and was fol- 
lowed on the same subject by Messrs. Junkin, Owen 
and Height. 

Adjourned. 

ENENING SESSION. 

Met at 7 o’clock, P. M. President in the chair. 
Prayer by Mr. J. Tressler. The minutes ofthe last 
session were read and approved. 

The committee to prepare a constitution for the 
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County Teachers’ Association reported one, which 
was adopted. 
appropriate and interesting address. D. Gantt sta- 
ted that he had just received a letter informing him 
that Prof. Stoddard was sick and could not attend. 
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It was also determined that the next annual meet- 


Rev. A. R. Height then delivered an | ing of this Association be held in Landisburg. 


Adjourned. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 
Met at lo’clock, P.M. President in the chair, 


B. F. Junkin, Esq., offered the following : By whom prayer was made. Minutes of last session 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this body, corpo- | read and adopted. 


ral yunishment is not necessary to the proper gov- 
ernment of schools. ( 

The subject of using the rod in the school room | I 
was then discussed by Messrs. Mowry, Owen, Jun- 


Mr. Barnett resumed his subject of English 
irammar, and was followed by Wm. E. Baker, on 
> 

teading. 


Messrs. Height, Titzel, Mowry and Witmer spoke 


kin and Gantt. Further discussion was postponed. | on the same subject. 


The officers elected for the “ Perry Co. Teachers’ 
Association” are Daniel Gantt, President; David]s 
Kistler, Vice President ; Noble Meredith, Secretary ; | s 


On motion, it was agreed that the next general 
ession of the “ Perry County Teachers’ Institute” 
hall be held in Newport, and the executive com- 


F. M. McKeehan, Treasurer ; and R. I. Heim, H.| mittee are instructed to procure the services of in- 


Titzel, and C, 8S. Toomey, Executive Committee. g 

Adjourned. 

MORNING SESSION, 3D DAY. 

Met at 9 o’clock, A. M. President in the chair. | t 
Prayer by the President. Minutes of last session | i 
were read and approved 

Mr. ©. A. Barnett gave instructions and lectured 
on English Grammar. After he had finished his ex- 
ercises, inquiries were made by several members, 
when an interesting and conversational discussion 
arose on the subject, and was continued for some 
time. 

M. Owen lectured on Geography, showing his 
method of teaching this branch of science, 

Adjourned, 


( 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 
Met at 1 oclock, P.M. Prayer by R. I. Heim. 
Minutes of last session were read and approved. 
Mr. F. M. McKeehan gave instructions and lec- 
tured on “ Chanting Geography.” After he had fin- 
ished his lecture, an interesting discussion of the 
subject was entered into by Messrs. Junkin, Spons- 
ler, Witmer, Gantt, Baker, Milans and Barnett. 
The use of globesin the school room was strongly 
recommended by Mr. Gantt and others. The whole 
afternoon session was occupied on the subject of 
geography. 
Adjourned. 
EVENING SESSION, 
Met at 7 o’clo¢ék, P. M. President in the chair. 
Prayer by D. Kistler. Minutes of last session were 
read and approved. 
On motion of D. Kistler, the time of each speak- 
er, or the subject of the use of the rod in the school 
room, was limited to fifteen minutes. 
The question was then discussed by Woodruff, 
Barnett, Lutman. Mowry, Junkin, Height, Gal- 
braith, Kistler, Witmer, Baker, McKeehan, Gantt, 
and J. '‘l'ressler. ‘The evening was occupied in the 
discussion. 
Adjourned. 
MORNING SESSION, 4TH DAY. 


Met at 9 o’clock, A. M. President in the chair. 
Prayer by F. M. McKeehan. Minutes of last ses- 
sion were read and approved. 

Dr. J. Galbraith then gave an interesting and in- 
structive lecture on English Grammar, showing his 
method of teaching by familiar lectures. 

Rev. A. R. Height lectured on Algebra, giving 
illustrations on the blackboard. 

C. A. Barnett gave instructions in teaching “ be- 
ginners ” Arithmetic. 

On motion of D. Gantt, it was agreed that a spe- 
cial meeting of the “ Perry County Teachers’ As- 
sociation,” be held in Newport, on the 14th day of 


tructors to lecture before the same. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the sessions of 
his meeting be published in our county papers, and 
n the Pennsylvania School Journal. 

On motion, adjourned sine die. 

Lancaster Co. Educational Association. 
Aprii 28th, 1855. 
Association met pursuant to call, in the High 





School Building. President in the chair. Minutes 


of last meeting read and approved. 
On motion the spectators were invited to partici- 


pate in the deliberations of the meeting. 


The order of business as anncunced in the call 


was then taken up. 


Discussion of the best method of teaching the Al- 
phabet opened by Messrs. E. Lamborn and Row, 
and continued by Messrs. Price, Milner, Hobbs, 
Stoddard, Fisher, Burrowes and Hawthorn. On mo- 
tion the subject was laid over for afternoon. 

Association adjourned till 2 o'clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Treasurer reported $23 50 of a fund in the 
treasury. 

The subject of teaching the Alphabet was resum- 
ed; remarks by Messrs. Davis, Stoddard and Haw- 
thorn. 

The teaching of Arithmetic was next lectured on 
by Messrs. J. R. Sypher and Seymour Preston.— 
Remarks on the same subject by Messrs. Lamborn, 
Hawthorn and Fisher. 

Committee on the establishing of an educational 
column reported editors as being favorable to the 
cause. Subject postponed and committee, Messrs. 
Davis, Row and Twining, continued. 

The further business before the Association, as an- 
nounced by executive committee, was postponed till 
the next meeting. 

On motion Association adjourned. 

J. R. Sypuer. 


Bucks Co. Educational Convention. 


Pursuant to acall of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools of Bucks county, a Convention of 
School Teachers, Directors, and other friends of ed- 
ucation, assembled in the Court House, Doylestown, 
on the 28th March. 

The Convention was organized by appointing 
JoserH Feit, President; W. T. Rogers and the 
Rev. 8S. M. Anprews, Vice Presidents; and Evcenr 
Smita and Ewererra W,. N. Bunpp, Secretaries. On 
motion, all present are invited to participate in the 
business of the meeting. 





June next. 


A business committee consisting of J. Watson 
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Case, 8S. S. Overholt, Miss Budd, Susan B. Fell and 
Eugene Smith were appointed. 

The Chairman made a few remarks stating the 
object of the Convention. 

rhe President being called upon to give an ac- 
count of the Schools in the county as far as he had 
visited them, responded to the call. 

The townships were then called over, and dele- 
gates answered to their names as follows: 

Milford township—David Roberts. 

Richland—Dr. Bradshaw. 

Nockamixon—Mr. Leidy, Mr. Scott. 

Bedminster—A. Overholt. 

Hiltown—D, Aarley, T. F. Frank, Jonathan Fly, 
Jesse Rohr. 

New Britain—J. F. Geil. 

Tinicum—J. M. Vanderbolt, George Ziegler, E. 
Walters, W. Worman. 

Plumstead—Nathan 
Beek, G. Delp. 

Upper Makefield—John K. Torbert, Isaac Ran- 
dal], Edward Q. Pool. 

Lower Makefield—I. T. Laning. 

Newton township—M. B. Linton, Jacob Buck- 
man, Rev. R. D. Morris, Rebecca Boyd. 

Middletown—Oliver Fell, Isaac Ayers, 

Bristol township—Clara H. Marple. 

Warwick—Andrew Dulbridge, Reuben P. Ely. 

Plumstead—A. Delp, A. 8S. Hinkle, Anna E. 
Smith, Phebe Smith. 

Doylestown Borough—Eugene Smith, Sarah A. 
Carver, Elizabeth Callender, Alfred H. Barber, 
George Lear, George H. Michener. 

Doylestown township—G. Wolf, 8. 8. Overholt, 
N. Marple, Martha A. Wigton. 

Buckingham—Mr. Case, L. Worthington, D. 
Brown, Susan B, Fell, H. A. Buckman, William W. 
Fell, Silas H. Beans. 

Solebury—H. Paxson, M. Watson, Elvira Pax- 
son, Martha Walton, Eweretta W. N. Budd. 

W arminster—Chalkley Wood. 

Wrightstown—Thos. Warner, Lizzie H, Twining 

There was a great number of persons present 
whose names were not noted by the Secretaries. 

The Convention then adjourned till half past one 
o’clock. 

On assembling in the afternoon, the Hon. Thos. 
H. Burrowes was introduced, addressed the meet- 
ing in a speech of an hour's length, on subjects per- 
tinent to teachers, schools and the cause of educa- 
tion generally. 

The following resolutions were then unanimously 
adopted by the meeting. 

Resolved, That we look upon the “School Jour- 
nal,” edited by Thomas H. Burrowes, as an able ex- 
ponent of the wants of the public, in regard to the 
School System; that aside from its editor’s.own 
common sense and remarks upon the progress in the 
important subject of popular education, it is well 
worthy of the patronage of Teachers and School 
Directors, on account of its reporting the proceed- 
ings of Teachers’ Institutes, and other meetings for 
the progress of education. 

Resolved, That we, the Friends of the Public 
School System endorse fully that section of the new 
School Law which requires the Teachers and Di- 
rectors of each School District to meet in joint 
meeting for the purpose of making a selection of 
such Text-Books for the use of their schools, as ex- 
perience, extensive inquiry, and the exercise of a 
conscientious judgment may dictate. 

The following resolutions, offered by the Rey. Mr. 


Preston, S, Nash, A. °G. 
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Resolved, That it is the judgment of this conven- 
tion that the office of County Superintendent of 
public schools, is one eminently essential to their 
development and success, and that we sincerly 
deprecate the passage of the present bill, before 
our own State Legislature, which proposes the re- 
peal of this office. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be signed by the 
officers of this meeting, and forwarded to our Rep- 
resentatives in Harrisburg, with a request that they 
lay them before the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, and vote against such bill. 

The following resolution, offered by the Rev. Mr. 
Andrews, was also adopted. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to form a Teachers’ 
Institute of Bucks county, and that Joseph Fell, 
Eweretta W. N. Budd, Henrietta Ruse, Eugene Smith 
Mahlon B. Linton, George De Ip S. ». Overholt, be 
a committe to propose a Constitution and By-Laws, 
for the Government of the ye submitted 
to the next meeting, to be held in Doylestown, the 
lst day of June next. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned, to meet at 
the same place on the first day of June, to hold a 
session of two days. 


same, to 


Much interest was manifested in the cause of ed- 
» l 


ucation during the deliberations of the meeting. 

Mahlon B. Linton. Rev. Mr. Morris and John K. 
Torbert, took an active part In th 
the meeting. 

The Rev. Mr Andrews, having been a teacher, as 
he stated himself, seventeen years, gave a very in- 
teresting and instructive discourse towards the close 
of the meeting. 


e proceedings of 
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The following letter was not read at the meeting, 
having been received by the C unty Superintendent 
after its adjournment. Epi RR, 

PRoMI March 23, 1855. 

Drar Stir: I regret that | am under the necessi- 
ty of inform ng you that ‘ fs. F Stoddard is very 
sick. He h Ls be en col i ito his bed, for some 
weeks past, most of the time He will not be able 
to attend your Institute as | ntemplated doing. 

He requested me, | have had the care of him 
and acted as his Secret ry 101 i@ time past, to at- 
tend to his engagement r him. Through some 
neglect, the one he n le wit 1 has been over- 
loc ked. ] | ype you Will eX this hegligence, 
which has been caused by the variety and amount of 
business on hand for the past ys. 

You will und itedly fi lisappointed at 
the absence of Prof. Stodd [ can assure you. 
vou can feel it no mo 1 Professor 8S. h ms If. 
There is nothing gives h g el easure than to 
meet his fellow teach 

Permit me also to add that I can realize sume- 
thing of what you have lo | the pleas- 
ure of hearing him lecture at | titutes 1d KDOW 
how much interest his press udds to such meet- 
ings. Vi 


J. D, . Cook. 








Morris were unanimously adopted : 


Beaver Co. Educational Society. 

Pursuant to previou ond annual 
meeting of this Associ Beaver 
yn tl 9th of A | ‘ ety 

vi to or by the P 1 W.G 
Ps LO Lhe Se ur} LD 10. 
tion P. L. Grim, was chose: creta » tem.— 
On motion, a committee of three perso! was ap- 
pointed to take into considerati le expe ciency 
of forming a Teachers’ Instit or Beaver County 
said committee to report immediately. By a mo- 
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tion, J. G. Bliss, Rev. W. G. Taylor, and John W. 
M’Clelland, were appointed on this committee.— 
The Superintendent, Thos. Nicholson, Esq., enter- 
tained the Association during the absence of the 
committee, by giving an interesting history of a 
Convention of County Superintendents recently 
held in Harrisburg—showing the interest manifest- 
ed in our school system. The Committee reported 
favorably to the formation of an Institute,—styled 
the “ Beaver County Teachers’ Institute.” On mo- 
tion proceeded to the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, which resulted as follows : 

President—Thomas Nicholson. 

Vice President—Rev. W. G. Taylor. 

Rec. Secretary—P. L. Grim. 

Cor. Secretary—J. G. Bliss. 

Ex. Committee—D. R. M’Cormick, Thomas C, Ca- 
rothers, John M’Gown, John W. M’Clelland. 

An opportunity was given for persons to become 
members ; whereupon twenty-seven applications 
were made and received by the Institute. 

The President elect, now took the chair. On 
motion a vote of thanks was tendered the Rey. W. 
G. Taylor, the retiring President by the Associa- 
tion. On motion adjourned to meet this afternoon | 
at 1 o’clock. 











AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The President in the chair—On motion Mr. Wm. 
G. M’Creary, of New Brighton, was requested to 
give his views on teaching Arithmetic. Mr. M’Crea- 
ry proceeded with some remarks, illustrating his 
method of teaching this branch, when the Execu- 


as the business for consideration and discussion by 
the Association, viz: Thirty minutes to discussion 
as to the best method of teaching Spelling, thirty 
mirutes to Reading, thirty minutes te English 
Grammar, thirty minutes to Arithmetic, thirty to 
Geography and thirty toSchool Government; thes¢ 
subjects were discussed and much interest elicited 
in their discussion by the following members: J. 
G. Bliss, Jas. Moffit, Mrs. C. A. Bracken, Samuel 
Burnison, Wm. Reed, D. R. M’Cormick, Andrew 
Calhoun, Schudder Piersol, Thos C. Carothers, M. 
A.® Anderson, Geo. D. Clarke, James Dungan, Geo. 
Given, Robt. S. Imbrie, J. W. M’Clelland and Geo. 
Cope. The time alloted for this discussion having 
expired, the Committee appointed in the morning 
on forming a Teachers’ Institute, now reported a con- 
stitution for the same, which was, on motion, re- 
ceived and adopted. 

The follo.ing resolutions were then offered by 
Mr. Bliss, and adopted: : 

Whereas, an efficient Common School System is 
indispensable to the perpetuity and prosperity of 
our free, civil and religious institutions ; and where 
as it is the duty of every patriot and christian, to 
lend his aid in putting into operation, every means 
for promoting the efficiency of, that system; There- 
fore, 

Resolved, 1st. That regarding Teachers’ Institutes 
as the best means under existing circumstances, for 
the improvement of Teachers, we will hereafte 
give them our support bya regular attendance: 
whenever called by the County Superintendent o1 
Executive Committee. 

2. That we regard the County Superintendency as 
the most important element of our New School 
Law, and that its workings throughout the State, 
have already demonstrated its utility in elevaing 
the position of the Teacher, and creating a more 
ceneral interest among directors, 
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3. That our gratitude is due to our worthy Super- 
intendent, Thomas Nicholson, for the faithful man- 
ner in which he discharges his official duties. 

4. That in our opinion Union schools should be 
established in every town and village, where such is 
at all practicable. 

5. That as teachers of children, females are supe- 
rior to males,—that the young ladies of our county 
should be encouraged to qualify themselves for, and 
engage liberally in the profession, and as a requisite 
to this, their salaries should be increased. 

6. That we regard the Pennsylvania School 
Journal as a periodical essentially important to 
every Pennsylvania Teacher and Director. 

On motion, the thanks of the Institute were vo- 
ted to the Editors of our county papers for their 
kindness in noticing our meetings; also.to the 
'rustees of Beaver Academy for the use of the 
building. On motion, Resolved, that the proceed- 
ngs of this meeting be offered for publication, to 
the Editors of our county papers and the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. 

Adjourned, to meet in October next at the call 
of Ex. Committee. 


Tuos. Nicuotson, Pres'’t. 
P, L. Gri, Sec’y. 
Bradford County Teachers’ Association. 
This Association held its second: meeting in the 
Hall! of the Sons of Temperance, at the pleasant lit- 
tle village of Smithfield, on the 23d and 24th Feb., 


‘ : . ; 8D). 
tive Committee reported the following programme, . 


| The session commenced upon Friday, the 23d, at 
110 o’clock, A. M.; Rev. J. Henpriex in the chair.— 
After the usual preliminary business, the Committee 
appointed the previous meeting to prepare business, 
reported a series of resolutions, upon subjects inti- 
mately connected with the cause of education, and 
more especially with the system of common schools, 
which report wasaccepted. The unfinished business 
of the last mecting, being the first to occupy the at- 
tention of the Association ; the resolution relative to 
prohibiting all communication between scholars, du- 
ring the hours of study, except such as shal! allowed 
y the teacher, at specified times, was called up, and 
elicited an animated discussion, which was partici- 
pated in by many of the members. The debate con- 
tinued till late in the afternoon, and the question was 
very thoroughly investigated on both sides. After a 
fruitless attempt to introduce amendments, the reso- 
lution finally passed unanimously. 
| This was considered an important question, by 
those conversant with the schools of the County, and 
is believed that the discussion, carried on, as it 
as, in a spirit of kindness, and with an anxiety to 
irrive at truth, will have a salutary influence. 

Dr. Andrus, of Smithfield, offered the following: 

Resolved, That the study of any of the branches 

an English education, ought to be encouraged in 
our Common Schools. 

After a short discussion upon the principles em- 
bodied in the resolution, Mr. Guyer proposed, as ex- 
planatory, and as calculated tocorrect a false impres- 
sion made by the action of the Association, at its 
last meeting, upon a resolution relative to the intro- 
duction of the higher branches into our Common 
Schools, the following resolutions, which he wished 
to have considered as a substitute for the one previ- 
ously offered by Dr. Andrus: 

Resolved, That this Association deprecates the 
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practice of studying the higher branches in the Com- 
mon Schools, before a thorough acquaintance is form- 
ed with Orthogrephy, Grammar, Arithmetic, and 
Geography ; and as teachers of the common schools 
of Bradford county, we will discountenance the prac- 
tice, believing it to be inimical to the true interests 
of the cause of education. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of graded schools, 
wherein the higher branches follow the primary ones 
and where thoroughness is the first and last consider- 
ation, 

Resolved, That we believe the welfare of society, 
requires that our common schools should be so ar- 
ranged, as to place within the reach of all the chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth, the blessings of a full 
and ample schooling, in every departmant, and we 
believe that anything short of this, will not meet the 
wants, or satisfy the expectations of the community. 

The amendment prevailed; and on motion, the 
resolutions were taken up and considered seriatim. 
After a full discusston, in which Messrs. Guyer, An- 
drus, Colt, Morrow, and others participated, the res- 
olutions were severally adopted. 

During the evening session, the association list- 
ened toan address from H. N. Champlin, upon the 
duty and responsibilities of parents, pertaining to 
teachers and scholars. The address was eininently 
practical, and well calculated todirect the attention 
of parents to the cause of education. Miss C. A. 
Stockwell also read a well written essay upon the 
necessity of educating the masses. This article 
evinced much thought and a fine taste, in the ar- 
rangement of its several. parts—both productions 
were listened to with marked attention. A vote of 
thanks was presented to Mr. Champlin and Miss 
Stockwell. 

On Saturday. the 24th, the Association met at 9 
A. M., and entered upon the discussion of the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the imperative duty of every 
teacher, to maintain good order in school, and adopt 
such measures as shal! secure that important end, 
even if it become necessary to resort to corporeal 
punishment. 

This question being one of vital importance, and a 
practical one withal, called out a spirited debate, in 
which H. N. Champlin, S. F. Colt, D. Bliss, Misses 
Chubbuck, Phelps, Tracy and Coburn, participated. 
Mr. Colt proposed the fo!lowing amendment’: 

Resolved, That order is essentia! to the success 
of a school. In maintaining this, corporeal punish- 
ment may be a last resort; still its infliction may be 
the imperative duty of the teacher. 

The whole matter was finally laid upon the table, 
to be called upas unfinished business at the next 
meeting. 

Rev 8. F. Colt offered the following, which was 
adopted without discussion. 

Resolved, That we believe it to be the only effec- 
tual method of elevating the Common Schools, to 
provide schools ia which teachers can be prepared 
for their arduous duties; and that it would be the 
means of greatly improving the schools of this sec- 
tion of the Commonwealth, if the Legislature would 
appropriate a sufficient sum, to enable the Normal 
Department of the Susquehanna Collegiate Institute 
to impart instruction gratuitously to those who will 
pledge themselves to teach in the Commonwealth a 
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son Babcock, Mrs. Martha A. Dayton, Miss F. E. 
Hendrick, were appointed a committee to report upon 
a series of text-books to be used in the schools of the 
county. Mr. O. J. Chubbuck and Miss Fanny O. 
Andrus were appointed essayists for the next meet- 
ing—also Dr. C. T. Bliss, E. Guyer and P. D. Mor- 
row, a committee to prepare business for the next 
meeting. 

On motion of 8S. F. Colt, 

Resolved, That Essays be solicted trom members, 
(especially females) of the Association, embracing 
particularly the topics known to be coming up for 
disevssion, 

The following resolution was offered by E. Guyer: 

Resolved, That we hail with satisfaction, the es- 
tablishment of the Susquehanna Collegiate Institute, 
at Towanda: and especially do we rejoice that there 
isconnected therewith a Normal School Department. 
An Institution thus constituted was needed in North- 
ern Pennsylvania, and most cordially do we recom- 
mend it to the patronage of our citizens. 

This spontaneous sentiment in favor of the Insti- 
tute, which was feelingly responded to by the mem- 
bers of the faculty, all of whom were present, passed 
unanimously. Messrs. Champlin, one of the students, 
Morrow and Guyer, spoke highly of the Institute. 
On motion of C. R. Cosurn. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be 
presented to the citizens of Smithfield, for their kind- 
ness to its members, in receiving them into their 
houses and entertaining them gratuitously—also for 
their continued attendance upon the daily sessions, 
and participating in the discussions. 

On motion of O. J. Chubbuck, Prof. McWilliam 
was invited to deliver an address, at the next meet- 
ing. 

On motion, adjourned to meet at Orwell Hill, on 
Friday, the 8th day of June next, atlO o’clock, A. 
M. 

The meeting was well attended, by teachers and 
school officers from different parts of the County, as 
well as by the citizens of Smithfield and its vicinity. 
All appeared to feel that the cause of education had 
received an impetus from the action of the meeting. 
Many of the young teachers went away better teach- 
ers thanthey came. All from abroad could but be 
delighted with their short stay in the pleasant village 
of Smithfield and rendered more pleasant by the kind- 
ness of the citizens. 


York County Teachers’ Institute. 
Fripay, April 20. 
MORNING SESSION. 
Agreeable to a call of the President, the members 
of the York County Teachers’ Institute assembled 
in Washington Hail, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon. 
The President being absent, the Institute was called 
to order by the Vice President. ‘The exercises were 
opened with prayer by D. Klinefeiter. The Institute 
then organized by appointing Mr. Klinefelter, Secre- 
tary pro tem. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were not on 
the table, and consequently no action was taken up- 
on them. 
Upon the calling of the roll the following mem- 
bers responded to their respective names: 
D. E. Kast, J. M. Eppley, S. Myers, George M. 
Ettinger, John Taylor, 1). Klinefelter. W. H. Bond, 





specified time. 
On motion of C. R. Coburn, O. J. Chubbuck, Gib- 


Samuel Winrode, Jno. N. Taylor, J. E. Kline, Mar- 
tin Duhling, Misses A. Love, H, Townsend, S. 
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Townsend, C. Hays, R. Wellsham, E. Menough, A. 


Fahs, A. J. Stroman, Rebecca Craver and M. Tyler. | J. 


The reports of the officers of the Institute were 
then received and adopted. 








The following resolutions were then offered by 
N. Taylor, and adopted : 
Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 


to wait upon the editors of the different papers of this 


The County Superintendent was called upon, and | Borough, requesting them to devote a part of their 
gave an interesting account of the coudition of the | journals to the cause of education. 


schools throughout the county. He stated that there 


Resolved, That a committee, consisting of a mem- 


were same very well conducted schools, and others | ber from each district represented, be appointed, 
«not so well ”’—that insome districts the inhabitants | whose shal] be to examine and recommend a series 
were very much opposed to the introduction of gram- | of text books for the public use ; the committee to re- 


mar into their schools—that a general disposition and | , 
desire for improvement was exhibited on the part of 
the young teachers;—and many other remarks in | ; 


ort at next meeting. 
Resolved, Thata committee be appointed to pre- 
yare and publish an address to the citizens of York 


relation to the subject. Upon his resigning the floor | county, on the subject of Public School Education. 


the thanks of the Institu:e were tendered him. 

An opportunity was afforded those who wished to 
become members, to sign the constitution, when sev- 
eral persons came forward and enrolled their names 
upou the list. 

The Institute adjourned to meet at 2 o’clock. ; 

AFTERNOON. 


The committees were accordingly appointed. 

Adjourned to meet at 8 o’clock in the evening. 
EVENING. 

Institute met. The President introduced Prof. J. 


P. Wickersham, of Lancaster county, who delivered 


a very appropriate and eloquent lecture upon the 


subject of * The Teacher and his Profession.” The 


Institute met,—the President in the aged _ speaker was attentively heard by a respectable num- 
minutes of the previous meeting were read aNd | per of the citizens of the Borough. The subject was 


adopted. 

The reports of the committees were handed in, 
and several committees continued. 

Another invitation was extended to persons pres- 
ent to become members, when several persons, to- 
gether with the County Superintendent, signed the 
constitution. 

The following resolution was then offered by J. N. 
Taylor: 

Resolved, That we suspend for the .present, the 
6th article of the By-laws, and form a Committee of 
the Whole for the purpose of amending and revising 
the Constitution and By-laws, 

The resolution caused considerable debate, in 
which several members participated. 


Mr. Myers thought the Constitution was all right. 
Mr. Kline was of the same mind, and called upon 
the mover for an explanation of the points that were 
objectionable. 
The mover, in explanation, stated that it was ne- 
cessary to devise means to induce teachers from the 
county to attend, and feel an interest in the objects 
of the Institute—that to effect this measure funds 
were indispensably necessary—that the cause of 
many teachers not attending these meetings was, 
that in consequence of the low salaries they receive 
they are not able to attend—that the object of the 
Institute was not to benefit the few, but for the good 
of the whole county—that should the Institute be 
successful in establishing funds sufficient to enable it 
to defray the expenses of its members during the 
eessions, it would have a salutary effect—that what 
was most necessary uuder the present state of affairs 
was, to impress the minds of the people with the be- 
lief that the objects of this movement was for the 
good of the public—that if such principles were 
adopted, contributions would follow from many of 
our patriotic citizens, which would assist the Insti- 
tute in assuming a permanent character, 
John Taylor followed in opposition to the measure. 
S. Winrode spoke in favor of it. 
J. Garretson advocated the measure. 
J. Brown asserted that the reason why many 
teachers did tot attend, was simply because they 
would not—that they were too stubborn to improve. 
The resolution caused considerable excitement, 


well handled by the Professor, and proved that he 

understands his profession. His remarks elicited 

universal commendation, and the sincere thanks of 

the Institute and citizens were most cordially ten- 

dered him. 

Institute adjourned to meet again next morning. 
MORNING. 


Institute met—President in the chair. Minutes 
idopted. Several members were added to the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare an address. 

On motion of D. E. Kast, Prof. Wickersham was 
appointed to direct the exercises of the day. 

The request being made by John Taylor, the Prof. 
explained the method of conducting Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, the principles of Normal Schools, together 
with a short but jnteresting history of the organiza- 
tion and results of the Laacaster county Institute. 

D. E. Kast then referred to the neglect on the 
part of many parents in not sending their pupils to 
school regularly. He was followed by Messrs. Kline, 
W inrode, and others, on the same subject. 

The best methods of imparting instruction in the 
elementary branches, were then taken up and dis- 
cussed until] half-past 11 o’clock, when the Institute 
adjourned to meet at 1 o’clock in the afternoon. 

AFTERNOON, 

The higher branches were now taken up and dis- 
cussed at length. The afternoon session wae passed 
in a very pleasant, interesting and profitable man- 
ner. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the semi-annual stated meetings 
shall be held on Thursday, Friday and Saturday be- 
fore Easter, and on the first Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of October. 

The Institute then adjourned to meet on the first 
Thursday of October next 


Millcreek and Frenchcreek Association. 
Hon. T. H. Burrowes :—In accordance with the 
instructions of the Association of Teachers of Mill- 
creek district, Mercerco,, and Frenchcreek district, 
Venango co., | proceed to inform you and the friends 
of education, that the * ball is rolling;” that the peo- 
ple among the rocks and hills of Millcreek have put 





and was withdrawn. 


to their shoulder and are determined to assist in rol]- 
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ing it forward. An Association has been formed by 
the teachers and friends of common schools in Mill- 
creek and F'renchcreek districts, consisting of twen- 
ty-one members. 

Considerable interest was manifested at the differ- 
ent meetings, for the purpose of forming this organi- 
zation. The following persons have been chosen of- 
ficers, for the first quarter: 

President—Rev. R. Gienn. 

Vice President—John S. ‘Thompson. 

Secretary—John A. Gordon. 

Managers—A. D. McCracken, Wm. Gordon and 
N. Amon. 

I send herewith the minutes of the first meeting 
of the Association, with a request that you will give 
them a place in your interesting Journal. 

Yours, Joun A. Gorpon, Secy. 


Aprit 14th, 10 o’clock, A. M.—Pursuant to ad- 
journment, the Association met in the Millcreek 
(Presbyterian) church. Opened with prayer by the 
President. ‘The Constitution and By-Laws with 
minutes of last meeting were read. 

The morning being wet and the attendance small, 
on motion of Dr. J. W. Riddle, the Association took 
a recess to one o’clock, P. M. 

1 o’ctock, P. M.—President in the chair. Dr. 
Riddle made appropriate remarks, urging al! persons 
friendly to education to join this society, and thus 
give encouragement to the instructors of youth, as 
this effort is for their improvement. 

M. C. Beebe, Supt. of common schools for Venan- 
go county, having given notice, that he would meet 
the directors of Frenchecreek district, to examine 
teachers, in Utica, Saturday, May 12th, at 1 o’clock, 
P. M,the Association, in order to secure a ful! 
meeting, on motion of Dr. Riddle, agreed to meet at 
Utica on said day at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

On motion of Mr. Gordon, Dr. Riddle is authorized 
to give Mr. Beebe notice of that meeting, and re- 
quest him to favor us with an address to Teachers. 

Rev. R. Glenn addressed the Association on School 
Government. Aftermaking remarks on government 
in general, its importance, &c., he said, many well- 
educated teachers are wanting in tact for governing 
a school. To manage a school right, requires great 
energy—the appearance of a teacher does much— 
teachers should find out the character and disposition 
of their pupils. Order and submission can be better 
obtained by love and mild means than by frowning 
and severity—it should be impressed on the minds of 
children that a/l must submit to law—partiality 
should be banished from the school room, To aid 
in governing, all communication between scholars 
should be entirely prohibited during study hours, al- 
lowing occasionally short intervals for whispering. 
Thought the rod was the best for inflicting punish- 
ment and gaining submission. He urged the import- 
ance of application on the part of scholars—said that 
we should have school teaching and not school keep- 
ing—was opposed to prizes because they do not af- 
fect those who most need incentive. 

Dr. J. W. Riddle spoke on Geography, showing 
its importance asa branch of study, to the farmer, 
mechanic, merchant, &c, Pupils might commence 
this study with advantage as soon as they can read 
well. He recommended the plan of drawing outline 
maps on the slate and blackboard. 

Miss M. J. Nesbit read an excellent essay on the 
question, Should whispering be allowed in school ? 
Her remarks were pointed, and in favor of a rule 





strictly forbidding communication between scholars, 
because productive of disorder, injuring the whisper 
er and disturbing the studious. 

Miss M. J. Gordon read an essay presenting the 
different methods of teaching the Alphabet. She re- 
commended as the best to arrange the letters in a 
conspicuous place, where the whole class can see 
The teacher naming the letter, requires the scholars 
to point to them, giving their name. 

Wm. Gordon followed on the same subject, show- 
ing the necessity of impressing upon the mind, the 
exact form of the letter. 

The following resolutions were proposed and 
adopted : 

Resolved, That Teachers’ Associations should be 
patronized by the public, as an excellent method to 
improve those engaged in teaching or wishing to 
teach. 

Resolved, That we urge school directors, parents 
and guardians to visit schools more frequently, and 
thus encourage the teacher and his pupils. 

Resolved, That all teachers should patronize some 
publication devoted to the interest of common schools 
and read some standard author on teaching. 

Resolved, That our Secretary be instructed to for- 
ward a notice of the formation of this Association, 
together with the minutes of this meeting to the Pa. 
School Journal for publication. 

Rev. R. Guewn, President. 
Joun A. Gorpon, Sec’y. 


Westmoreland Co.--Washington Twp. Teachers’ 
Association. 

Hon. T. H. Burrowes :—About eighteen months 
ago the above named Association sent you a copy of 
the minutes of the first meeting. Since that time 
our proccedings have not been published. We have 
never since as much as given youa hint that we 
were aliveand moving. Itis this, therefore, that in- 
duces us to offer the following brief history. 

Our Association was first formed in October, 1853, 
and met once every month, till March, 1854, when 
it adjourned to meet on the last Saturday in August. 
It met again according to adjournment, and was car- 
ried on during the past winter; and although the 
number of its members was but small, yet every one 
in attendance appeared to be imbued with the pro- 
per spirit, and all seemed anxious for the welfare of 
the Association, knowing that they received benefit 
therefrom; and that it had been the means of ele- 
vating the character of the profession in the estima- 
tion of an intelligent community. The number of 
members has increased greatly since the first start 
of our Association. At our first meeting, there were 
five teachers present, and it now numbers thirty; the 
greater part of whom have performed their parts and 
assisted in keeping up the interest of the Associa- 
tion. 

This Association held its Jast meeting on the 10th 
of February, 1855, at which the following topics were 
discussed : 

Ist. Are Teachers’ Associations beneficial ? 

2d. Orthography. 

3d. Reading. 

4th. Arithmetic. 

These discussions were warmly participated in by 
Townsend, Gill and others. 

The Association then adjourned to meet on the 
second Saturday in October next. 

S. G. Tuompson. 
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PROPER POSITION OF PUPILS WITH REGARD TO 
LIGHT. 
Remarks of Mr. Hitisuen in State Convention of 
County Superintendents. 


Mr. Hilburn said: The north wal! of a school 
house should have no window, or, if in some situa- 
tions, for ventilating purposes, one should become ab- 
solutely necessary, it should be provided with a blind 
soastobedarkened. This wall should be covered with 
a green or black board or surface from floor to ceil- 
ing. The green being more agreeable to the eye 
and equally good for chalking purposes, hé would 
prefer toa black color. But as the black board has 
been already introduced into our schools and the 
change would have toencounter the prejudices which 
all innovations usually meet with, it might be impo- 
litic to attempt it, 

Pupils should sit facing this north wa!l for the fol- 
owing reasons: Light should never be introduced 
into a school room through the wal! which the pupil 
faces, but should be introduced from behind, from the 
sides, or by means of skylights; but never through 
this north wall. ‘The rays of light falling through a 
window and those from tke pupil’s eyes will break 
each other in the focus, and will consequently very 
injuriously affect the eyes of the pupil; and if health 
is taken into consideration in the construction of a 
school house, every one will admit that our eyes are 
important things to us, and should necessity compel 
him to make choice between bad ventilation and the 
violation of this principle, he would infinitely prefer 
the former. 

Parents in their houses are very careful to pro- 
cure shades, and particularly by candle light never 
think of reading without them ; yet they will permit 
their children to be placed in front of a window 
through which the sun is shining perhaps upon a 
white page upon which the child is writing, to the 
great injury—perhaps to the ruin—of itseyes. Any 
one may try the eff-ct on his eyes in fifteen minutes 
by reading that length of time facing a strong light, 
or permitting the same rays of light to fall over his 
shoulders upon his page. He had frequently seen, 
on entering school houses, children rub their eyes to 
excite the nervous system, in order to enable them 
again, for a time, to continue their studies, in com- 
pliance with the mandates of an ignorant, he had 
almost said, a tyrannical] teacher. He would never 
give his consent to the building of any school house 
in which this principle is not retained. 

He was aware that he labored under some disad- 
vantages, coming from an obscure part of Northamp- 
ton county. Whatever he said in regard to this 
matter might have but little effect. Yet so import- 
ant did he consider this matter, to the little ones 
for the amelioration of whose condition we are now 
here assembled,that he would not remain silent. Would 
the gentleman (Prof. Hart) have the kindness to an- 
swer one question! Is not the magnetic current in 
the northern hemisphere also toward the north? [An- 
swer: nearly so.] Then we have three good reasons 
for placing pupils with their faces toward the north: 
The rays of light would fall in the same direction ; 
the magnetic current is in the same direction; and 
the pupils would sit in a proper position to study geo- 
graphy, our maps being so arranged. 





ADDRESS OF REV. J. B. PRADT, 


County Superintendent of Potter Co., before the Teach- 
ers’ Institute at Coudersport, April 26, 1855. 


Fe.ttow Tracers :—Since receiving, a few days 
since, your kind invitation to address you before the 
close of our exercises, I have found no leisure to 
gather from books, a literary repast for your 
entertainment. I have endeavored, however, 
to revolve a few thoughts in my own mind which 
may be of use to you, in the future discharge of your 
duties. And begging your indulgence for the ab- 
ruptness with which I enter upon my subject, I 
would ask your atteution to some observations upon 
the nature of the work which you have to do, and 
the conditions of your success, 

You have had opportunity, during the last two 
weeks, of listening to various and valuable instruc- 
tions from others, upon these topics—instructions 
of a more directly practical nature. It has seemed 
proper for me, therefore, at this time, to go back a 
step further, and present some general and compre- 
hensive ideas of your vocation, which you may be 
able profitably to expand, perhaps, at your leisure. 

The nature of the work in which you are expect- 
ed to engage, the character of the result which you 
are to aid in bringing to pass, is usually expressed 
by the terms Education and Instruction. My pres- 
ent remarks will be confined to the first of these 
heads. 

You are to take charge, for a season, of young 
immortals, and to act as the hand-maids of Provi- 


| dence in unfolding their plastic natures, in drawing 


forth and directing the affections of their hearts, the 
faculties of their minds, and the powers of their bod- 
ies. And what is this work of education, this pro- 
cess of unfolding the nature of the child, in which 
you are to aid, but a part of the great design of 
Providence in regard to all things? Every created 
object has its appropriate, appointed destiny. In 
order to the fulfilment of this destiny, the unfolding 
process of which I have spoken, must take place.— 
And those agencies, whether of man or of nature, 
which aid in this development, are educating agen- 
cies. They stand in the same relation to that which 
is to be unfolded and drawn forth, as that in which 
the teacher stands to the mind of the child. 

All things, then, are educated ; all things, I mean, 
which fulfil their destiny, which carry out the end 
of their being. The plant is developed from its 
seed, through all its several stages of germination 
and growth, to its final perfection of flowers and 
fruit. Its educators are the heat and light of the 
genial sun, the dews and rains of Heaven, the hid- 
den forces of Nature, and last of all, the fostering 
care of man. The animal is developed from its em- 
bryo state to its fulness of life and strength. The 
mighty nation is developed from its first dawnings 
of civilization, its first beginnings of power, to its 
culmination of greatness and glory. And how va- 
ried the agencies which educate the nation! How 
many vicissitudes, how many struggles, how much 
expenditure of blood and treasure, how much dear- 
bought experience, how many alternate reverses and 
triumphs, before the nation can take rank among 
the powers of earth! And how true is all this of the 
man, before he can take rank among Nature’s no- 
blemen ! 

All development—all education—is not success- 
ful. Thousands of failures meet us on every hand, 
Innumerable existences are blighted, perverted, or 
destroyed. But the cause of every failure, of every 
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blight and perversion, will be found to resolve itself 
into one and the same thing at last. If the plant, 
the animal, the man, the nation, does not fulfil its 
destiny, ifit fails to reach a worthy result, it is be- 
cause there has been a failure in compliance with 
the prescribed condition of success and perfec- 
tion. And these conditions, let us remember, are 
prescribed by an unvarying, inexorable, and uni- 
versal law. ‘To this law there must be conformity. 
In a word, obedience to the great law which regu- 
lates all things, and to those requirements of this 
law which extend to each particular existence, is 
the condition of all successful development. ‘To se- 
cure this obedience, must be the first aim and work 
of the teacher, in order to success in his vocation. 
You will of course nnderstand me to use the terms 
Law and Obedience in a larger sense than their or- 
dinary import. By Law, I mean not merely that 
which prescribes man’s moral and civil duties; I 
mean by it, even as the great commentator on Eng- 
lish Law defines the term—a rule of action; and 
by Obedience, I mean conformity to that rule of ac- 
tion. 

Let us illustrate this principle. If the plant be 
rudely or widely removed from its native soil or 
clime, if it receive not its needful light and mois- 
ture, if, in short, in any essential particular, the laws 
of growth be violated, its proper development can- 
not take place. Imfthere be not entire failure, only 
some partial, abortive result is attained. Why isit 
that some nations have gone onward in the career 
of improvement, while others have reached but an 
imperfect degree of civilization, unless it be that 
the latter have failed to observe the conditions of 
national development? Would Spain have sunk to 
her present degraded position in the family of na- 
tions, had she not allowed her vigor to be enervated 
and her enterprise to be checked, by her sudden ac- 
cumulation of wealth! Why have the teeming mil- 
lions of China and Japan remained stagnant and 
unprogressive, but that their policy of building up 
a wall of exclusion against other nations, has depriv- 
ed them of those external incitements, without which 
national expansion does not take place ? 

In like manner, the individual nature of man must 
have freedom of development; must have secured to it 
the conditions of development, or that development 
will not take place. This is especially true of that 

eriod of life, when the impress of character is chief- 
y received. How important, then, that the Teach- 
er give heed to this principle, while seeking to aid 
in the education of the child. Let us extend this 
thought to each of the several parts of the child’s 
nature, while in the process of education. 

And first of all let us notice its application to the 
physical system.—I begin with this, because it is 
that which needs our first, and for several years, our 
chief care. It is a striking feature in the beautiful 
order of Divine Providence, that the several parts 
of man’s nature must be developed in the order of 
their relative importance ; first the physical, then 
the intellectual, and last of all the spiritual nature 
is educated. By this I do not mean, that while ei- 
ther of them receives attention, the others are to be 
neglected ; but that in the design of Providence, the 
fullness of the development of each part is in the 
order I have named, For several years the chief 
amount of care required by the child from the pa- 
rent, is bestowed upon the well-being and growth 
of the body. The mind awakens spontaneously, and 
usually needs but a judicious presentation of natural 


telligent parent can readily impart, with litthe aid 
from books. The unfolding of the moral affections 
must also be carefully watched ; but the grand dis- 
cipline ofthe heart required in man, is found in the 
experience of later life. With the child, the pres- 
ervation of its innocence from contamination, the 
repression of its waywardness, and the securing of 
its docility and obedience, constitute the chief part 
of its early moral education. But how long, and 
painful, and unremitting, the care that must be be- 
stowed upon the child’s physical wants and weak- 
ness! And nought but the deep yearnings of the 
parental heart, and especially of the maternal in- 
stinct, could prompt to such tenderness and assidu- 
ity as are necessary to the proper rearing of the 
child through its physical infancy. 

But I do not purpose to dwell upon that portion 
of the physical education of the child, which comes 
under the exclusive supervision of the parent. And 
yet I cannot forbear to remark that a great want of 
discretion is exhibited, as it seems to me, in send- 
ing children to school at so premature an age as is 
often done; and still more so in the object chiefly 
proposed to be accomplished at school, and in the 
general system of physical treatment, to which they 
are subjected by custom in their tender years. The 
opinion is constantly gaining ground, among en- 
lightened and reflecting parents, that children, if it 
can be avoided, should not be sent away from the 
parental roof,deprived of the mother’s care and con- 
signed to the discipline of the school-room, before 
they have arrived at the age of at least seven or 
eight years. Nothing is gained, but rather ground 
is lost, even in the matter of intellectual develop- 
ment and acquisition, by urging the child forward at 
an early period. No doubt some parents reluctant- 
ly part with their children, and regret the supposed 
necessity for their absence. If some place their chil- 
dren in the school-room at an early age, on the plea 
of relief from their care at home, this but proves a 
want of sensibility as well as of discretion. For 
who so fit a guardian of a child as itsmother? What 
office more honorable and noble than that of the 
mother, if she faithfully and intelligently discharge 
her duty to her offspring? 

The law admits all children who have reached 
the tender age of five years, to the Public Schools; 
but be it remembered,that the law also provides fora 
graduation of schools, and evidently does not con- 
template, if it can be avoided, that children of all 
ages shall be gathered promiscuously in the school- 
room. Thus viewed, the system is less objectiona- 
ble. Moreover, parents are under no legal obliga- 
tion to send their children to the school at so early 
an age; and would that the time may come, when 
this shall be the exception, and not the rule. First, 
however, it is desirable that our schools send forth 
a generation of children, who, as future parents, 
shall be able to discharge more intelligently the du- 
ties of parents, than is often done at the present time, 
Until then, it frequently happens that children will 
be benefitted by the training of an intelligent teach- 
er, though it be at the expense of that motherly 
care, and home influence, which Providence design- 
ed should play so important a part in early educa- 
tion. But however we may adjust the question of 
advantage or disadvantage, in any given case, grow- 
ing out of the early attendance of the child at the 
school, the teacher has no direct control over the 
question of the number or age of the pupils who 
shall be confided to her care. And receiving as 
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many children yet in their tender years, it will of 
course be a question of deep interest to you, how 
you shall best discharge your duty towards them. 

Now it is a maxim which may be safely adopted 
by teachers as well as by parents, that their young- 
er charges require that more care shall be bestowed 
npon their physical than upon their mental wants. 
It is of far less importance, at this early period, that 
the memory be taxed to retain, and the tongue, 
parrot-like, to repeat, all powers and combinations 
of the Alphabet, than that the limbs have freedom 
to grow, and that the yielding, plastic frame be not 
subjected to such undue confinement, as will induce 
deformity and diséase. But until the good time ar- 
rives, when our school-houses shall be more capa- 
cious, and shall be provided with more than one 
room, and until the adjacent yard is something else 
than the highway in front, and the swamp and pile 
of barnt logs in the rear, and until some other roof 
is erected to shelter the children’s sports in incle- 
ment weather, than the canopy of heaven, the inge- 
nuity of the teacher will be taxed to the utmost, to 
furnish such occupation to the smaller pupils in the 
school-room, as shall relieve them from irksome 
physical constraint, and yet not disturb the elder 
portion of the school. 

And here I cannot but advert to the value in this 
respect, of those physical exercises which have been 
successfully introduced into the school-room, in 
many quarters, where an improved system of school 
management prevails: —Exercises which -at once 
awaken the attention, and afford a change of por- 
ture, and relief from the well-known monotony and 
confinement of school hours, and yetinvolve no real 
sacrifice of the time of the teacher, or of the quiet 
of the school. I allude now, to those gymnastic 
amusements, which exercise and strengthen the mus- 
cular and bony systems of -the child. Inthe same 
connection, may be mentioned elementary lessons in 
drawing and writing, taught by the aid of the slate, 
and black-board, and the softening, enlivening rec- 
reation of vocal music. The teacher who can so far 
overcome the prejudices that such new things will 
of course encounter, as to be able to introduce them 
successfully into her school, will have done her 
young pupils far more good, than she who has dril- 
led them to a stupid and painful confinement to the 
hard bench, for almost six hours in a day. 


And here let us note the application of a certain 
point of the theory with which I set out: namely, 
that the condition of all successful education, is 
obedience; that is to say, the prompt action of 
the several powers of body, mind and will, in 
submission to a prescribed rule of action. In 
the first place, the teacher who bestows due at- 
tention upon the physical welfare of her pupils, 
is, of course, acting in harmony with the great law 
which requires freedom of physical development, 
in order to anything like symmetry and proportion 
in that development. But more than this; those 
exercises of which I have spoken, and which of 
course the intelligent teacher will increase and vary 
as circumstances require, can be made subservient 
not only to the education and invigoration of the 
various muscular powers, and the several senses of 
the child, but to training them to that precision and 
facility of action so important in after life. This 
precision and facility of action imply, not only prop- 
er obedience in the abstract to the laws of health, 
but a proper obedience of the muscles and senses 
themselves, to the will that calls them into action. 
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by observation and experiment, are aware how much 
may be accomplished in the school-room by the aid 
of gymnastic exercises, the pencil, the song, and 
other similar appliances. Children delight to imi- 
tate motions, objects, and sounds ;—especially when 
concert, order, symmetry, and harmony are connect- 
ed with them. ‘The application of this idea may be 
extended beyond the walls of the school-room, and 
the very sports of children, made subservient to 
their education. 

Indeed, is it not one of the grand defects of our 
present system of school training, that we make by 
far too broad a distinction between the nature of 
exercises within and without the schoolhouses ?— 
The overwise, deem it absurd to look for wisdom to 
the past. But may we not draw a useful hint from 
the idea entertained by the ancient Romans of the 
nature ofa school? The term which they used to 
express this idea, finds its equivalent, in our lan- 
guage, in the word play, or sport. ‘Thus much, at 
least, they meant by this, namely, that at school the 
bodily, mental, and moral faculties of the child are 
to have free play—are to be exercised, not by a 
physical or intellectual treadmill, but by means 
which shall at once be attractive and useful ;—free 
from irksome constraint, and yet requiring and se- 
curing a cheerful obedience. 

And let it not be supposed that no intellectual 
action or moral influence is involved in those exer- 
cises, whether in the school-houses or on the play- 
ground, which have primary reference to the train- 
ing of the senses, the muscles, or the vocal organs 
of the child. On the contrary, they cannot but awa- 
ken the mind in a natural and healthful manner, 
through the medium of the objects presented to the 
eye, and the sounds, and words that reach the ear. 
Music, especially, is amost powerful softener of the 
heart, and is of itself almost sufficient to preserve 
order in the school-room. ‘The intelligent teacher 
will of course be ready to impart additional know- 
ledge to the inquiring mind, and to instil good 
thoughts and gentle emotions into the softened heart, 
as the picture copied, or the story told, or the song 
ended, may furnish fitting opportunity. 

Distinct articulation, as every teacher knows, lies 
at the foundatian of all good elocution, and all ordi- 
nary practical use of the vocal organs. This art ofar- 
ticulation is indeed a mechanical operation, result- 
ing from the use of certain muscles; and to teach 
it effectually, requires long and persevering effort 
from the teacher, especially when bad habits in this 
respect have been suffered at home. But the tedi- 
ousness of this process may be constantly beguiled, 
and at the same time, the end itself carried forward, 
by the concert recitation, and the enlivening song. 

It is true that the introduction of any of the 
foregoing exercises will be opposed to the absurd, 
but prevalent and fixed notion, that children go to 
school simply to study books—to learn and recite 
the lessons therein contained. But it may be pre- 
sumed that every teacher, whose ideas of education 
extend beyond the mere dull task of conning a book 
and overloading the memory, will find some parents 
who entertain similar thoughts. Such teachers, and 
a few such parents, will soon diffuse more correct 
impressions upon this subject. 

I have dwelled at considerable length upon the sev- 
eral points involved in the matter of physical educa- 
tion; but I do not feel that an apology is due, when I 
reflect how much this is overlooked and that a large 
portion of the pupils who fill our common schools 
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Let us now advert, however, to the matter of in- 
tellectual training. And here I shall start with the 
proposition, (which may possibly sound paradoxical 
to some who hear me,) that the attainments which 
children make in their earlier school days are of far 
less importance than the mental discipline which 
they receive. Whoever has reflected much upon 
the subject, must be aware, that beyond the partly 
mechanical exercises of reading and writing, very 
little of what children learn at elementary schools 
is of much practical utility in after life. How little, 
for instance, even of Arithmetic, except the simplest 
operations, do most persons ever have occasion to 
use; and what they do use has generally to be un- 
learned and learned over again, before it can be ap- 
plied. But who can limit the value to the child, of 
a thorough training in mental arithmetic? The 
truth is, that this mental discipline is or should be 
a chief object in view, from the first day of school 
to the last day of college. The professional man 
usually makes but little use of the Latin or Greek, 
or Mathematics learned at school; nay, may even 
forget the most of it; and yet he would be very 
ea prepared, in most cases, either to acquire a 
cnowledge, or to discharge the duties, of his pro- 
fession, without that previous intellectual training. 
Why is it that many fail, but that they lack this 
previous preparation ? 

Hence arises the use of the term education, as 
descriptive of one of the great objects to be sought by 
school discipline. Education, in reference to the 
mind as well as the body, is development, training. 
It is the drawing forth, and giving a right direction 
and proper symmetry to the mental powers. And 
here I cannot but remark, that the maxim of inspired 
wisdom, “Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it,” is 
auite as applicable to physical and intellectual, as 
to moral education. That disease, ignorance, and 
vice so much prevail, is mainly attributable to an 
imperfect or vicious education. What, then, is the 
secret—what isthe condition—of a proper and suc- 
cessful education of the mental faculties, so far as 
the school is concerned? The secret is unveiled, 
the condition is expressed, when we speak the word 
obedience—obedience to the law of mental devel- 
opment—obedience to the law of symmetry and 
proportion, without which the development will be 
imperfect and abortive, or distorted and unshapely. 
How arduous and difficult then, the task imposed 
upon the teacher! What a rare combination of 
qualities, of tact and skill, are requisite, in order to 
the highest exhibition of the teacher’s art! How in- 
valuable to the community the services of one who 
possesses these rare qualifications ! 

The first element of this great principle of obedi- 
ence, as relating to the point now in hand, I shall 
call attention. By this I mean the submission of 
the intellect to that which claims notice. And 
when we reflect, how eager is the curiosity of the 
child to see and examine what is new, it would 
seem that there need be no great difficulty in secur- 
ing the attention, at least to the point which divides 
the sensible from the abstract, or that which re- 
quires observation only, from that which demands 
comparison and reflection. But how often do 
school exercises, even of the simplest and least ab- 
stract nature, fail in securing the requisiteattention 
from the pupil, and therefore fail also both in im- 
pressing and invigorating the mind. A certain de- 
gree of attention is gained for a time, but it soon 
becomes listless. This is because the agency of the 
teacher is of a mechanical rather than of a vital 
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nature—the mere turning of a machine, of alter- 
nate questions and answers. What is thus monoto- 
nous and lifeless, soon becomes tiresome. Children, 
however, under the stimulus of curiosity, are al- 
most as ready to exercise the mind, as they are un- 
der the stimulus of amusement and love of motion, 
to exercise their limbs. The great end to be ac- 
complished by the teacher, is to awaken and keep 
alive this curiosity. This done, and the first condl- 
tion of success is seeured. And I know of no gen- 
eral or infalliable rule that will serve to meet every 
case, except it be this: the teacher must have re- 
sources to draw from, independent of books, and 
must exhibit life and warmth in drawing forth those 


resources. In a word, oral, varied and animated 
teaching, is the great desideratum of the school- 
room. ‘The exactness, even of military drill, may 


be kept up, in those exercises which require instant 
and uniform attention and compliance in order to 
their successful performance; but this strictness 
should sometimes be relaxed, and the familiarity of 
the family circle indulged. The soldier is not less 
attentive and obedient on drill, because his com- 
mander, at another time, exchanges with him a word 
of cheerful greeting. 

“A time for everything, and everything in its 
time” is a rule indispensable in a well regulated 
school. But it does not follow from this, that the 
same things must be done day after day, in precisely 
the same manner. Musical sounds may be listened to 
with some pleasure, though marked by no proper 
division of time, or intervals of cadence; but this 
would svon become insufferable or inaudible, if but 
a wearisome monotone, or a constantly repeated 
strain. In like manner, the best exercises of a 
school will be marred by irregularity of recurrence ; 
but however regular their recurrence, they will be 
benumbed in themselves, and benumbing in their in- 
fluence, if of a dull uniform sameness. ‘The moreso, 
because this single fact indicates that the incumbent 
of the place “ keeps school” indeed, after some ste- 
reotyped pattern, but has, as yet, gained no concep- 
tion of the art of teaching his pupils, by any vital 
contact of mind with mind. During the session of 
our Institute, you have listened to many hints, from 
others than myself, in regard to the manner in 
which life and variety may be secured in the school- 
room. I will only add, in this connection, that this 
is essential to your success. I do not counsel you 
by any means, to abandon at once and entirely, all 
dependence upon customary forms and practices; 


, 
but study to devise such variations and improve- 


ments as you find tobe necessary. Do not attempt 
to discard the book, unless you are master of the 
subject upon which it treats. But on the other 
hand, do not allow the convenience of resting en- 
tirely upon the book, to excuse you from any effort 
at teaching from the resources of your own. mind. 

Next to attention, comes the necessity for order 
and method in the development of the mental pow- 
ers, and in the investigation of the studies pursued. 

This topic would itself require a volume in order 
to its proper consideration. Foran order of studies, 
I can at this time only commend to your atten- 
tion, a resolution adopted at a session of this associ- 
ation in February last. A full explanation of the 
reasons of the order then proposed, would itself in- 
volve a discussion of the proper development of the 
mental power. .I may remark, however, that ele- 
mentary Physiology was proposod as one of the 
first subjects to be presented to the child at school, 
after it has acquired the ability to read. In giving 
the pupil a distinct study, it is highly desirable to 
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begin with something both instructive and useful. 
The early study of mental arithmetic is also impor- 
tant, as laying the foundation for close and method- 
ical habits of reasoning. The reasons for the sub- 
sequent gradations in the course recommended, will 
probably suggest themselves to your own minds, 
upon examination. One general remark may here 
be made: namely, that each of the three great di- 
visions of mental power, the memory, the judgment 
and the imagination, should receive its due share of 
attention, neither being exercised or stimulated to 
its own injury, or the neglect of the rest. The most 
common mistake, is to regard the exercise of the 
memory as the chief end of scholarship, and re- 
markable feats of memory as the evidence of supe- 
rior powers of mind, No error of this kind can be 
more pernicious. ‘Those who are prodigies of mem- 
ory in childood, are often imbecile in judgment in 
manhood. One of the most difficult and delicate 
of the tasks imposed upon the teacher, is to regu- 
late, if permitted, the studies of the pupil, and 
thereby control, in some measure, the order and de- 
gree of mental development. ‘To do this requires 
the exercise of an enlightened judgment. 

I lrave scarcely left myself time to more than 
touch upon the third point involved in this sub- 
ject, namely; the Education of the Moral Na- 
ture and Affections of the child. This is not, in- 
deed, the leading object generally proposed by the 
parent, in consigning his child to the care of the 
teacher ; nor is it that to which the exercises of the 
school-room have most prominent reference. In- 
deed, this part of education is usually regarded as 
something that requires only incidental attention ; 
but how useless, and worse than useless, are the ef- 
forts of the teacher, if this be not the great end ul- 
timately secured. If I were to give utterance to 
my own convictions upon this subject, it would be 
to say that while the time of the school (as is man’s 
whole life, indeed,) is chiefly spent in those exer- 
cises which “profit but for a little while,” and in 
the acquisition of that knowledge “which shall 
vanish away,” yet this daily round of duties furnishes 
the occasion for the manifestation of the moral na- 
ture of the child, and constant opportunity for the 
teacher to apply the needed admonition, encourage- 
ment, or restraint, as the case may require. Who 
can fail to recognize the deep truth of the poet’s 
words, in this respect : 

*‘ The child 1s father to the man;”’ 





Who can but respond to his other words ? 


** And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each, by natural piety.’ 


Who can estimate the extent of the influence 
which goes onward from childhood’s time, not only 
through life, but through the unknown future? He 
who has enjoyed the blessing of a rational educa- 
tion in childhood, may thank Heaven most, not that 
his body has been cared for, and saved from disease, 
not that his mental powers have been duly devel- 
oped and brought into contact with ennobling 
thoughts and various knowledge, but that those af- 
fections which shall not die with the body, have 
been attuned to harmony with the divine law of 
love. We may bless God most, not for what we 
have learned of human lore, 

*¢ But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day; 


9 





Are yet the master light of all our being ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
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Our noisy years seem moments, in the being 
Of the Eternal silence : of truths that wake 
To perish never ! 
Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man, nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy.” 

Happy the teacher, who, in addition to all other 
good offices rendered, and above all other good 
works accomplished, has been the instrument of im- 
parting this right direction to the moral nature of 
the child; of preserving rather than blunting the 
holy affections of childhood’s prime. 

It will be hardly necessary that I enter formally 
upon the proof that obedience, or moral submission, 
is the condition of all moral excellence and reeti- 
tude. This is too well known, too readily admitted, 
in theory, to require proof. But how sadly do both 
parents and teachers often fail, not simply in gov- 
ernment, which may be maintained by brute force, 
but in securing that cheerful obedience, that affec- 
tionate submission, without which mere outward 
obedience is of little avail. It should never be 
forgotten, however, that those only who have learn- 
ed prompt and hearty obedience to superiors in 
childhood, are likely ever to acquire a proper pow- 
er of government over themselves or others, in la- 
ter life. 

And what is the secret of success, in this vital 
point of education? How shall the heart of the 
child be won, and being won, how shall it be pre- 
served from contamination? Can we find any bet- 
ter solution of this question, than in the words of 
inspired truth ? May we not say of the true teach- 
er, as well as of the true wife and mother, not only 
that “She openeth her mouth with wisdom,” but 
that “In her tongue is the law of kindness?” 

This fellow-teachers, is the secret of your suc- 
cess. Love is the parent of love. Children’s hearts, 
with rare exceptions, will yield to a heart that tru- 
ly loves them. The teacher who knows not this in- 
citement to effort and duty, must have a thankless, 
irksome task. But the teacher who, animated by 
this loftiest of all motives to human action, wins 
her pupils to those ways which are pleasantness, 
and to those paths which are peace, shall reap, even 
in this life, a grateful reward, for in after years, her 
pupils “shall rise up and call her blessed.” 

But to draw my remarks to a close :—And in do- 
ing this, pardon me if in the earnestness of m 
wishes for your success and welfare, I seem to i. 
with authority. Pleasant to me have been the 
hours that we have spent together, in surveying the 
work before us. Thankful am I, that by coming 
here at my invitation, you have given evidence of 
your desire to co-operate in the salutary spirit of 
educational improvement, now abroad in the county 
and the Commonwealth, I have a right to presume, 
not only that you will be found in the front ranks 
of your profession, but that you will be the pioneers 
of a movement among the schools and teachers of 
this county, which shall know no rest till Jmprovement 
is adopted as the watchword in every district. The 
first fruits of your coming here, I shall look for in 
the schools of which you shall respectively take 
charge the ensuing season. Your schools, I can- 
not doubt, will speak the praise of those (others than 
myself) who have sought to aid you. And here let 
me express the earnest hope, that we shall be able 
to scatter seeds through the County, from this ef- 
fort, which shall spring up, in autumn time, in 
abundant harvest. Let us confidently look for an- 
other gathering of thrice our present number, and 
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for another good time, that shall last twice or thrice 
as long as our session now closing. 

Teachers but one word more: Your sphere and 
office is a noble one. Let it engage your best ef- 
forts. Let it be your chief subject of thought and 
desire, next to heavenly duties, how you shall train 
immortal minds and hearts for the school of life; 
yea for that school which precedes another life.— 
Mar not your usefulness by seeking to accomplish 
too much, or by ill considered experiments; and 
yet be not bound by stale custom, if you have learn- 
ed a better way. And mar not your usefulness by 
passing beyond your sphere. Within its:charmed 
circle, you will, if faithful and efficient, be respect- 
ed, honored, and beloved. But, on the other hand, 
while you may with propriety maintain your rights 
as a teacher,and defend your cherished convictions, 
if assailed, yet should you be tempted to take ad- 
vantage of your position, and assume to teach that 
which you are not employed to teach, or attempt to 
promulgate, either in the school-room or elsewhere, 
your own opinions upon those subjects about which 
men fiercely debate, then, although you will gratify 
some, you will in an equal degree, perhaps, offend 
others, and your usefulness will be at anend. In 
the assiduous discharge of your duties, you will find 
full and noble employment for your best powers.— 
May you have adequate strength, wisdom and grace 
to sustain you, and may you gain a bright and last- 
ing reward. 





ADDRESS, 

Delivered by H. L. Digrvenpacu. Esq. at the open- 
ing of the Normal and Select School, at Howard, 
Centre Co., Pa., April 16, 1855. 

Lavies AND GENTLEMEN: 

As regards education, Pennsylvania has at length 
taken rank among the first Statesin the Union. As 
regards intelligence, her citizens are not the inferi- 
ors of any other. Yet, as long as we cannot claim 
perfection in all things, we can not expect it in our 
educational affairs. Pennsylvania has done well in 
this connection—the best have not done better—yet 
she has large wants; and first amongst them, Nor- 
mal Schools. Our State Superintendents annually 
tell us that one of the main causes why our school 
system does not produce stil] better results, is the 
wantofcompetentteachers, Teachers’ Conventions, 
School Directors, and the people too, make much ado 
about this great want, and it is therefore a |ittle sin- 
gular that no more successful effort has been made 
to supply it. You of Centre county have probably 
not had so much cause to feel this general want as 
other counties, yet you are among the first to supply 
it. To your honor be it spoken—to your glory will 
itredound. With teachers regularly trained to the 
profession in Normal Schools, we expect to bring 
our school system so near perfection, that even those 
who, from peculiar constitution, or force of habit, 
cavil at everything, will hold their peace. Through 
the aid of Normal Schools we expect to supply al! 
our Common Schools with competent teachers—and 
by means of schools thus supplied, we expect to give 
every child in the land a good education. Like the 
Grecian army, every soldier in which was fit for a 
general, we expect (in time) to produce a Common- 
wealth of scholars. Our boys must be educated, 
that, when they become men, they may administer 
the government and the affairs of life properly. It 
is as necessary to educate our girls, for, (to select 
only one of a thousand reasons, ) intelligent fathers 
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thers never do, It would be doing injustice to this 
audience, and to the people of this county, to address 
an argument to them in favor of general education, 
for they are already foremost in the cause, and there- 
fore your attention has been merely called to the 
subject. 

Our common schools are duing well. It is true 
they should do better—and if we had more teachers 
trained to the business, taney would do better. Nor 
are our other schools much less in need of improve- 
ment. The want of scientific instructors—instruc- 
tors educated for the specific purpose—is the stum- 
bling block in the way of all. ‘This want can be 
supplied—will be supplied—by Normal! Schools, 
such as this being opened to-day. Not one of you 
would trust a physician who had not been educated 
to the profession, nor a lawy¢ r, nor a clergyman;— 
nor a carpenter, nor a blacksmith, nor shoemaker, 
who had not learned his trade;—nor a farmer who 
had not been brought up to or served an apprentice- 
ship at the business;—you would not trust either of 
these in his vocation, unless he had been trained to 
his business. Nor will you trust any man in any 
business or pursuit, unless you are first satisfied that 
he understands it—the more thoroughly the beiter 
—except the school teacher! Is this not a most ex- 
traordinary fact? It is a fact—but why? Only 
because competent teachers could not be had, so fre- 
quently, that you obtained the habit of employing al- 
most any one you could get. Also, because it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to make such examination 
in advance, as would test the competency of the ap- 


plicant, or to have it made. But when competent 
teachers were in such demand, why the scarcity 2 


Principally because you had no Norma] Schools, nor 
had your neighbors ; nor had the State or its neigh- 
bors. The latter, however, did establish a very 


limited number a few yearsago. We are deriving 


some of the advantages flowing from them. Our 
Legislature—proverbially behind the people—have 
not provided them for the noble old Keystone—* the 
proudest Roman of them all ”—and, in conss quence, 
the people are doing it themselves. You are amo ta 
those entitled to be called pioneers in the cause in 
this State. You will receive your reward—the re- 
ward that follows well-doing—and will never regr-t 
your act. You will look back upon it in old a 


pleasure, and it will gladden y: 


re with 


‘ 
ur hearts to relate to 


the men and women, and their children, around you, 
how yon laid the foundation for their efficient educa- 
tion. 

The art and business of teaching is as much a sci- 
ence as any other art or calling—and there is all the 
reason why teachers should be professionally trained 
to their vocation, that applies to the due education 
ind training of men for the other learned professions 
or for the mechanic arts, or business of any charac- 
ter. There is but one other mode by which men 
ind women can acquire proficiency in the art—by 
experience ; a long indefinite period of experienc ; 
during which hundreds of ou! 
without the education they should have obtained in 
the same time and at the same expens No other 
plan for the practical and thorough education of 
teachers has as yet been suggested—it is not pre- 
sumptuous to say that no other efficient mode can be 
suggested —than by Normal Schools. Names may 
be changed—plans of detail may be changed—but 
the principle must be preserved. 


youth will grow up 
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The school law of 1854 has done much (incidently 
and indirectly it is true.) for Normal Schools. It 
has made the business of Teaching a _ profession—a 
profession which will soon rank equal in honor and 
emolument to any other of the learned professions. 
It has set up a standard of qualification which must 
be attained, before the profession can be entered ; 
and it has given us a competent judge of these qual- 
fications—the County Superintendent. Without a 
judge todetermine who is qualified to enter the 
profession, how can School Directois and patrons of 
schools, and those who are truly of the profession, 
protect themselves against those abominations, quacks 
and empyrics, who by their tricks and frauds, and 
cunning villanies, and devilish impudence and inso- 
lence, so far succeed in imposing upon the public, in 
spite of all the guards erected against them by law! 
Who could be a judge so competent, so impartial, so 
careful and diligent as the County Superintendent, 
an officer elected for the express purpose, who the 
Jaw requiresshould be **a person of literary and sci- 
entific attainments, and skill and experience in the 
art of teaching?’ If it is necessary to the welfare 
of our schools and the proper education of our youth, 
that the teachers should thoroughly understand their 
business, then it is palpable that there must exist 
some sort of institution in which our young men and 
women may obtain proper training for that business, 
and that there should also exist some authority to de- 
termine (ind amply competent to determine rightly,) 
when the applicants for the business are- properly 
qualified, whether they are fit to enter upon duties 
so important. Will any objector tell us what man- 
ner of institution is better adapted to confer these 
qualifications than the Normal School? If any one 
presumes he can, we are ready to meet him, and if 
he can prove his the better plan we are ready to 
surrender ours and toadopt his. Will any of the 
objectors to the office tell us by what means the 
qualificitions of teachers can be better determined 
than by the County Superintendent? If any one 
undertakes this labor, he has the assurance in ad- 
vance that he will be met in a spirit of candor, of 
cordiality, and even of affection; but, let him bear in 
mind. that he will be exp-cted to make a reasonable 
approach toward establishing his point, or in manly 
manner and tone yield his error, or forever hide his 
head. The friends of these measures boldly throw 
out the challenge to every man who avows himself 
their opponent or doubts their utility, to meet them 


publ cly before the people, upon paper or in speech, | 


so that his and our arguments may be fairiy exam- 
ined, criticised, weighed, and determined upon. 

In this address these measures are much treated 
together, because each may fairly be said to be a ne 
cessity of the other:—and both are indispensably and 
absolutely necessary to an efficient and successful 
system of general education. ‘The distinctive merit 
claimed for Normal Scnools is that they are the on! 
means by which competent teachers can be produced 
—the proper instructions to make good teachers can 
not be obtained in any other institution or by any 
other practicable means. It is unnecessary to dwe!! 


upon this point, for no one will dispute or doubt th 


truth of the proposition. A few of the principal 
merits claimed for the County Superintendent are, 
briefly. 

Ist. That there is a clear necessity for the ap- 
pointment of some officer to see that the School law 
is enforced in the various districts, and that that de- 











gree of education rendered imperative by the nature 
of our government is obtained by all our youth. 

2d. That there must be some competent authority 
to determine whether persons applying to teach 
schools are properly qualified. 

3d. That with the present scarcity of competent 
| teachers, it is necessary for some persons of requisite 
qualifications, to visit all the schools and give advice 
and instruction to the teachers in charge, as to the 
best mode and manner of teaching and government. 


In addition to these, there are many merits to 
which it is not now necessary to refer. The last 
sentence of the first proposition is a sufficient argu- 
ment in its behalf. That none but an educated and 
enlightened people can successfully govern them- 
|selves, need not be demonstrated at this age of the 
world. That what is everybody’s business will not 
be attended to, unless some one is specially deputed 
| to attend to it, isabout as clear. Until the opponents 
of the county superintendency can designate what 
other officer or person could discharge this duty as 
well, for less compensation or with greater efficiency, 
we are justified in the assumption that the first pro- 
pusition is established. 

Now as to determining the proper qualifications 
of teachers: 

Is it not necessary that those applying for schools 
and who assume to be qualified to teach them prop- 
erly, should be examined by somebody; and should 
not that somebody have power to pronounce a decis 
ion in the case which would command our confidence 
ind respect? If such an examination is not to be 
had, then any Jack-monkey may force himself upon 
our schools and assume the instruction of our chil- 
dren. If incompetent, the fact would develope it- 
self in a few months; but then a few months would 
be lost and our coveted money also. This would be 
obtaining wisdom at too costly a rate, and no code 
of morality would justify us in thus frittering away 
the precious time of our children. Nothing but a 
thorough examination by an authorized, competent, 
ind responsible judge, can relieve us of this risk and 
the evils incident to it. What other officer, or what 
other authority can do it as well as the County Su- 
perintendent? Or, how can it be done cheaper !— 
Let the opponents of the system answer—if they can. 
We have tried the plan of the Directors making ex- 
iminations, and proved it utterly worthless. 1t is 
is necessary that the examiner should well under- 








| stand the business of teaching and examining teachers 
is it is that he who examines the qualifications of a 
physician, a lawyer. a clergyman, a mechanic, or a 
farmer, should himself be proticientin those pursuits, 
betore undertaking to determine the proficiency of 
thers. Hence the examinations by Directors were 
isually mere farces. Sometimes they would call in 
the village doctor, or lawyer, or clergyman, or other 

irned gentlemen, to make the examination for 
them. This was generally the best that could be 
lone under the circumstances ; yet what was the 
process. or what did the examination amount to!— 
"he Directors gravely took their seats;—our learned 
gentleman, well assured of his own importance, was 
there too—armed with a few smart puzzles, which 
he fired in quick succession at the trembling peda- 
ogue who stood before him. If the latter happened 
») be an adept at guessing riddles, he obtained a 
happy deliverance, and, also, of course, a certificate, 
setting forth that he wasa proper person to take 
charge of a school, and fully capable of instructing 
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our children! Is any sane man willing to return to 
a system of such arrant nonsenseas this* Yet those 
localities were highly favored whose teachers were 
examined by any more efficient or intelligent mode. 
But we will not pursue this point further, until the 
objector suggests a substitute for the County Super- 
intendent—until he suggests some other mode by 
which thorough examinations of teachers may be ob- 
tained, and by “ persons of literary and scientific ac- 
quirements, and skill and experience in the art of 
toaching ’’—for none other are competent to do it. 

An effect of the county superintendency (which is 
worth more to the people than a hundred times its 
cost) is, that it has made the business of teaching a 
profession, and has driven out of it hundreds of un- 
qualified persons, who kept the salaries at so low a 
rate that few would qualify themselves properly for 
it. This effect is producing Normal! Schools—such 
schools as this—and these will giveus an abundance 
of good teachers, who will receive good salaries, and 
in time give our children good educations, in half the 
time and at much less expense than formerly. 

Another excellent effect of the office is, that it at- 
tracts public attention to the schools, and awakens 
a public interest in them. This is an important 
point gained ; for when the people once devote them- 
selves to the accomplishment of an object of so much 
merit, there is no possibility of failure. 


The third proposition stated, would itself furnish 
matter enough for an address of ordinary Jength. It 
need only be here remarked in regard to it, that as 
the insufficient number of properly qualified teachers, 
has compelled the State authorities to sanction the 
emplcyment of instructors who do not come up tothe 
professional! standard, and Directors to resort to them 
where others cannot be obtained, the County Su- 
perintendent much more than renders an equivalent 
for his salary, in the instructiors he gives in visiting 
their schools. Nor is it only to those teachers and 
in their schools, that his instructions are important 
and of great utility. Much advantage is derived 
from them in all schools, however competent the 
teachers. In an address delivered at Milheim in Janu- 
ary last, by a very worthy and intelligent citizen of 
your county, [ Mr. W rina, | who has had large ex- 
perience in school matters, and to whom the friends 
of common school education owe much, it is asserted 
with much force and truth, that * the able and expe- 
rienced teacher desires the visits of an officer capa- 
ble of appreciating his exertions and increasing his 
usefulness; the inexperienced have still greater 
need of such assistance and stimulus; and the coun- 
try requires that improvement shall be disseminated 
throughout, and that all the schools shall be brought 
up toan equal grade, as a prime object of the system. 
This can be accomplished only by having one com- 
petent and experienced superintendent to examine 
all the teachers, to become personally acquainted 
with them, to visit every school, and to carry with 
him and distribute everywhere a knowledge of the 
most successful methods” of teaching and govern- 
ing schools. In illustrating the usefulness of the 
county superintendency, it is remarked in the same 
address, that “ the schools are fully twice as efficient 
as ever before;”—that **there is a natural desire to 
pass examinationsand inspections creditably;’""—that 
in those schools the author had visited, “the dull 
monotone of. school-life was broken;’—and that 
“sparkling eyes and animated bearing showed that 
life had been imparted.” These are the effects 





the county superintendency is everywhere produ- 
cing. But time and the limits assigned this address 
will not permit a further discussion of the subject, 
except a very brief reference to the only two objec- 
tions urged with any confidence. 

The first is the expense of the office;—the second 
that it was tried in New York and failed, or was re- 
pealed at all events. Your Superintendent—an 
able, efficient and worthy officer—costs you $600 
perannum. In the address just quoted, it is stated 
that in consequence of the payment of this salary, 
you have four days less schooling each year. Who 
among all the citizens of Centre county will under- 
take to say that the services of your County Superin- 
tendent are not of more value to you than four days 
of schooling would be! If there issuch an individ- 
ual amongst you, he can easily make up his propor- 
tion of the salary of the County Superintendent, by 
exhibiting himseif as a naturai curiosity. In thisre- 
gard, what is true of Centre county will no doubt 
apply with equal force to every other county in the 
State. It is too much trouble to treat this objection 
with respect—to follow it further—and it is diswissed 
with the suggestion that every farmer can replace 
the amount the office costs him by the profits he will 
derive from keeping an extra chicken—and that 
every votary of tobacco can accomplish the same re- 
sult by the annual reduction of the quantity he con- 
sumes, to the amount of a “‘quarter’s worth” at 
most. 

It is true that a county superintende ncy was once 
established in New York, which was afterwards re- 
pealed; but a district superintendency was substitu- 
ted for it. The substitute has proved wholly inef- 
ficient,and every State Superintendent, s nce the fa- 
tal repeal, hus urged the re-establishment of the 
office. It was repeale d there because of the abuses 
growing out of the superintendents becoming book 
agents, which they are prohibited from doing by our 
law. There was, also, a fatr! error in the manner 
of their appointment. In New York the town su- 
pervisors (the same as our township supervisors) form 


a county board, which transacts the same business 


that the county commissioners do in this State.— 
Upon this board, most singulariy, was devolved the 
duty of electing the County Superintendent. It was 


not at all strange that incompetent persons were ap- 
pointedby it ; for its members were elected to perform 


duties differing as widely from anything relating to 
education, as one subject can differ from another ; nor 
had they officially any interest in the officer they 
appointed. Not so in this State, for here the Dir c- 
tors—the persons most vitally interested—are the 
appointing power; and the State Superintendent is 
responsible, officially and otherwise, for the proper 
and efficient discharge of duty by the County Super- 


intendents. 
nothing. 


This subject has been mad: 


These objecti ns, therefore, amount to 


prominent inthis ad- 
dress, because if the county superintendency is to be 
abandoned, it is not likely that any other efficient 
power will be created to determine the qualifications 
of teachers ; and if there be not some competent au- 
thority to do this, we can not hope to maintain Nor- 
mal Schools. The profession of teaching will be 
again so completely vitiated and debauched, that 
salaries sufficient will not be offered to teachers, to 
induce pupils to attend Normal Schools to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the profession. Somuch has 
been said in reference to it, because less would not 
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answer the purpose.—There is another point, regar- 
ded as not unworthy of con. ideration, to which your 
attention will now be called. 


While it is confidently claimed for our State that 
her school laws will compare favorably with those 
of any other in the Union, and for our people that 
they are as intelligent as an equal number of the popu- 
lation of any State or government on earth—while 
they have done much, to promote education, and are 
advancing unerringly toward a proud consummation 
for which they all wish—they stil] do not bestow that 
minute care upon the subject which is so essential to 
rapid and complete success, Our schoo] system has 
been a pretty heavy drain upon the purse—so at least,it 
has been viewed—and pocket patriotism is always 
exceedingly active. Prejudices are formed against 
men, by persons whose judgments are affected by 
this latter motive, because of their efficient and ener- 
getic support of universal education by common 
schools particularly, which induce those who enter- 
tain them to oppose with zealous vigor and tenacity 
any man who inay be brought before the public for 
an office, who has rendered himself conspicuous in re- 
taining or imposing a cent of school tax. But the 
real motive for this energetic opposition is concealed, 
and the friend of education is as likely to assist in it 
usany other. To the politician, the cause of com- 
mon schools has been as fatal as the fabled Upas tree. 
None of those who boldly entered its shadows have 
survived it. The Governor who signed the first 
schocl law, sunk immediately thereafter, as though a 
mil] stone had been hung to his neck. Three of his 
successors signed bills improving the law materially 
and making decided advance movements in ‘the 
cause, and not one of them was re-elected. Wolf, 
Ritner, Johnston, Bigler, where are they! You will 
find their names to important school laws, which, for 
their period, were excellent enes;—and you will find 
that though each went into office personally popular, 
neither was elected after signing good school laws; 
while those Governors who did not do so were re- 
elected. And where is our friend Burrowes, who 
has devoted a life to this cause? In politics not 
thought of, though in common schoo! matters a very 
Cesar! It is doubted whether an instance can be 
named, where a politician survived a conspicuous po 
sition as a thorough friend of education. It is not 
argued that the men here referred to fell solely be 
cause of their advocacy and support of general edu 
cation, and consequently of school taxes; but it is 
contended that such is a prominent cause of their 
fall. Else why this singular fatality! Nor is the 
object to discourage our friends, the politicians, in 
well doing. The motive in view is only to call the 
attention of the friends of education to the fact, and 
to convince the public that the men who render ac- 
tive aid to this holy cause have no se! fish office-hunt- 
ing ends in view. Were the question directly sub- 
mitted, an overwhelming majority of the people 
would undoubtedly sustain the principle of universal] 
education by common schools, and, it is believed, the 
present law also; and a candidate for Governor who 
would avow himself hostile to the cause or the plan, 
would scarcely receive votes enough to prove him- 
selfa candidate. But an affection of the pocket is 
very efficient to set our wits to work, to sharpen our 
cunning and give zest to our activity; and wit, and 
cunning and activity will often accomplish far more 
than unobtrusive merit can command even amidst 
its votaries. To obtain speedy success in the under- 








taking, to thoroughly educate the rising and all fu- 
ture generations, the friends of the cause must be’ 
careful to use every legitimate means in their power 
to promote it, and watch well the doings of its oppo- 
nents. 

Let no man imagine that because of these facts, 
he may strike with impunity at the school system, or 
at any of the essential features of our present law. 
If any have the temerity to do so, let them not cen- 
sure us, for we admonish them in advance that the 
moment their battle axe is raised, not only thousands 
but hundreds of thousands of the intelligent citizens 
of Pennsylvania, will declare the war one of exterimi- 
nation, and the battle will not cease until ignorance 
and its blinded advocates and promoters lie power- 
less, throbless, lifeless, at the feet of those who will 
never yield their energetic efforts in the cause of 
universal education and universal intelligence, until 
its triumph is complete. 

Education cannot become universal except through 
the agency of Common Schools—not common be- 
cause of their quality, but common to al] youths who 
desire to attend. We do not promulgate the idea 
that these will be capable of making physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, teachers, &c., of al] our youth, 
nor would it be practicable to do so, if such result 
could be produced by them. It is not the fact that 
the learned professions are professions, that makes 
them honorable, and it is not the name which gives 
those who belong to them their standing in commu- 
nity. It is the knowledge that, the name cannot 
be acquired except a good education be first obtain- 
ed, and those who bear it are of course educated. An 
educated farmer, or mechanic, or laborer, stands as 
well. It is education, then, and proficiency as a 
consequence of education, that commands our respect 
and confidence. Do not all of us desire to ensure 
this respect and confidence for our children? No 
one will answer in the negative. To obtain this 
heartfelt desire, we must establish efficient Common 
Schools—to obtain them, we must have thoroughly 
trained teachers—and Normal! Schools only can tur- 
nish them. 

Could we desire a higher honor, truer glory, for 
our State, than to have it truly said it was a vast 
Commonwealth of scholars—of virtuous educated 
men and women? Praise for isolated deeds of valor 
and patriotism would sink into insignificance, when 
compared with such as this, 

And now, in conclusion, it is only deemed neces- 
sary to add, that if the learned professors of your 
school exhibit as much diligence and determination 
in the efforts to make it produce good fruits, as they 
did to compel the author to prepare and deliver this 
address, and especially if they force it to ripen in as 
short a time, our best expectations will be realized. 
That they possess al] the ability to do this need not 
be doubted; that they will apply all their manly en- 
ergies to accomplish the desirable end in view, that 
they will command yourapprobation and esteem, and 
receive your countenance and support in well-doing, 
we have a common guaranty. Their object is one 
of the first importance and highest merit, and it and 
they are commended to your regard and confidence, 
with the most unequivocal] assurance that both are 
well deserved. 

Thanking you all most cordially for the honor you 
have conferred and the attention with which you 
have listened to this hastily prepared address,— 
AprEv! 
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